

First Supersonic Rocket Plane: First published artist’s drawing of Bell-built XS-1 rocket-powered plane 
with which Test Pilot Jack Woolams shortly will make a bid to achieve supersonic speed at Muroc Army Air 
Base. Later, the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, for which the plane has been built, will at- 
tempt to exceed 900 mph. with the XS-1. Plane will be taken up to 35,000 ft. by a B-29 and there launched. 
Three models of the XS-1 are being built, one for the AAF. one for NACA . and one for experiments by Bell. 
Another supersonic project reported in the design stage at Bell is understood to have sweptback wings. Still an- 
other high-speed research project is being undertaken for the Navy by Douglas Aircraft Co. 
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MEXICAN BORDER PATROL— Justice Depart- 
ment is not publicizing it, but a close watch is being 
kept along the U. S.-Mexican border for illegal pas- 
sage of surplus combat aircraft into Mexico. Officials 
have detected a slow leak of old warplanes into Latin 
America, despite the ban on such exports since the end 
of Lend-Lease. Middlemen in Mexico have found a 
ready market for some ships which have been flown 
surreptitiously across the line after legitimate purchase 
in this country. 


EXPORT-IMPORT BANK AID -Export-Import 
Bank is more likely to decide ultimately on giving aid 
to foreign purchasers of U. S. transport planes than it 
is to helping U. S. -owned airlines. The Bank's theory 
is that private capital in this country is more likely to 
undertake such financing for the world's leading air- 
line system. Foreign bankers, on the other hand, may 
be hesitant to make large investments in the smaller 
airlines because of rapid obsolescence of equipment 
and lower volume of traffic. The Bank is still gather- 
ing data on the effects on our aircraft industry of maxi- 
mum foreign transport purchases in this country. 


DUCK FEATHERS BY PLANE— Most of that batch 
of 100,000 pounds of China duck feathers War Assets 
Administration is advertising for sale were taken out 
of China by airplane during the war. Now it can be 
revealed that duck feathers was one of the secret items 
on wartime cargo planes flying over the hump into 
India. They were intended for manufacture of flying 
suits and other high priority war needs. 


ECHOLS DISCUSSED FOR AIA— West Coast air- 
craft officials have proposed election of AAF’s materiel 
expert, Lieut. Gen. Oliver Echols, as top executive of 
their trade group. Aircraft Industries Association, in 
Washington. Informal discussions with the general 
will be held upon his return from Japan, about Aug. 
20, and the matter has already been the subject of 
conversation in high industry circles. Selection of the 
war time Deputy Chief of Staff in charge of research 
and development is favored by his proponents not only 
on the basis of his experience and capabilities, but the 
fact that the industry must maintain closest liaison 
with the services and meet their demands for technical 
planning, research, development and industrial pre- 
paredness generally. Furthermore, it is pointed out, a 
technical top-sider would aid materially in the indus- 
try's battle to capture the missile field, which promises 
to outmode the man-carrying warplane. 


SEN. BREWSTER'S HOUSE VOICE— Republican 
Margaret Chase Smith who attacked the domestic air- 
lines in the House of Representatives as "quasi monopo- 
lies" performing unsatisfactory service, in her demand 
for a Congressional investigation of the airlines next 
January, is the Maine colleague and friend of Sen. 
Owen Brewster, Congressional defender of Pan Ameri- 
can who has also frequently trumpeted against the do- 
mestic lines as unfit to enter the international arena. 
Chances of such an investigation are termed remote. 


PORTS WON'T SUFFER, YET— OWMR Director 
John Steelman’s order halting public works building 
up to Oct. 1 will have no effect on airport development. 
CAA will not be ready to sponsor airport projects be- 
fore Oct. 1, when it hopes to start arrangements with 
states and local governments for financing develop- 
ments with the $45,000,000 appropriated for the pur- 
pose for the current fiscal year. However, if by Oct. 
1 steel and other construction materials are still short 
of housing and other reconversion programs, the ban 
on public works may be extended. 


AIRLINES' BUDGET GOES UP— The tremendous 
increase in both domestic and international air traffic 
is sending the budget of the Air Transport Association 
to a new high. Directors have approved expenditures 
of $983,000 for the last half of 1946, including $457,- 
560 in a general fund, $100,000 for an airmail promo- 
tion program, S307.350 for the Air Navigation Train- 
ing Center, and $118,000 for airport lighting tests at 
Newark and Chicago airports. 


WARREN STILL SMARTING— Comptroller General 
Lindsay Warren's recent charges before the Senate’s 
War Investigating Committee that "everybody and his 
brother profited out of the war” — giving the public 
the impression that every war contractor was profiteer- 
ing— is not being given too weighty consideration by 
senators. Members of Congress, while highly respect- 
ing Warren for his unwavering public service in watch- 
dogging public expenditures, are well aware that the 
GAO chief was, and still is, irked at the fact that GAO 
was not given review powers over the contract ter- 
mination settlements of the procurement agencies. Sena- 
tors remain convinced that most contract termination 
settlements are justifiable, and that simply because a 
few cases involve frauds, all companies receiving termi- 
nation settlements should not be kept up in the air for 
up to 20 years while GAO auditors make microscopic 
investigations of each settlement. 
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DOMESTIC 

President Truinan signed the 
Randolph bill establishing a na- 
tional air museum as part of the 
Smithsonian Institution. 

Howard Hughes, recovering from 
his accident, has now left the hos- 
pital. His 11 broken ribs are mend- 
ing; burns are almost healed and 
the broken collar bone is mending 
without having been set. 

AAF revealed that 560 crewmen 
and passengers have been killed 
since V-J Day in crashes of AAF 
planes. Sixteen fatalities occurred 
for every 100,000 hours of flying. 

Florida’s Supreme Court approved 
issuance of $2,500,000 in bonds by 
Dade County to buy the Interna- 
tional 36tli St. airport from Pan 
American Airways. 

International air express ship- 
ments gained 49 percent during the 
first six months of 1946 with 220,- 
740 shipments handled at 13 inter- 
national airports against 154,831 
for the first half of 1945. 

Luscombe Airplane Co. employees 
voted in favor of no union repre- 
sentation. 

FINANCIAL 

Minneapolis-Honey well Regula- 
tor Co. declared a 40 cent dividend 
to common stockholders of record 
on August 24 to be paid Sept. 10. 

Air Associates Inc. reported net 
profit for nine months ending June 
30, 1946 of $64,810 or 48 cents per 

North American Aviation report- 
ed net income of $5,090,000 for the 
nine months ending June 30, 1946 
or a dividend of $1.48 per share. 
Gross sales amounted to $53,226,- 
000. 

FOREIGN 

Red Star, Russian army news- 
paper, boasted that the Soviet Union 
aims to become “the mightiest air- 
power in the world.” 

About 50 airports outside the 
London area will pass into state 
ownership under the civil aviation 
act. 

Peter Masefield, British civil air 
attache in Washington, was named 
to head the long range planning 
division of the nationalized civil 
aviation industry. 

Swedish general staff described 
the matter as extremely serious as 
the shower of fiery rockets from 
the Baltfc reached new degrees of 
intensity. Three Swedish airmen 
were killed when their plane col- 
lided with one of the rockets. 



► An order for nearly 100 giant B-36 super-bombers is brewing and if completed 
will be announced at a special open house for the press, to be held late in Sep- 
tember at Consolidated-V ultee's Fort Worth plant. Convair also is expected to 
unveil some of its jet and turbine experimental work. 

► Boeing has already manufactured more than 100 of the first American-made 
guided missiles. Called the "GAPA" this flying bomb is roughly comparable to 
V-l in range and power. Several GAPAs have already been fired by AAF prov- 
ing groups. 

► American Airlines is tackling the notoriously poor ventilation in its DC-1s with 
installation of a dozen electric fans in the cabin, on each side, atop the coat racks. 
The fans run at all times, both on the ground and in the air. Public response is 
excellent. 

► Military aircraft acceptances slumped to 67 in July, with AAF taking 13 and 
the Navy 54. AAF acceptances were 1 P-80A, 6 FP-80As; 1 C-74 and 5 
C-82S. Navy accepted 2 Martin PBM-5E; 1 Lockheed XP2V-1; 21 Chance- 
Vought F4U-4Bs; 21 Grumman F8FOls and 9 Grumman F8F-lBs. Total air- 
frame weight was 516,100 pounds compared with 715,400 pounds in June. 

► Republic Aviation is considering taking over the former Douglas plant at 
Tulsa probably for Rainbow and Thunderjet production. Also in the Republic 
mill is a project to manufacture propellers and hubs for its own lightpiane line. 

► Britain's Miles Aircraft Co., makers of the Marathon and Aerovan transports, 
the Messenger lightpiane and Magisler trainer is concluding negotiations to es- 
tablish a factory in the Argentine to manufacture its planes under license. Miles 
already has its foot in the Argentine door with a $700,000 order from the Peron 
government for 1 50 Magislers with complete sets of spare parts. 

► University of Oklahoma has closed a deal with Braniff Airways to fly its foot- 
ball team to five out of six road games this fall. The Sooners will fly to meei 
Texas, Kansas, Texas Christian, Iowa State and the Army. 

► Cessna has produced 2,000 Models 120 and 140, reaching a rate of 24 a day. 
Biggest production problem is fabric shortage. 

► First Douglas Exeat live transport was sold to Gar Wood, famous boat de- 
signer and racer. He will use it to commute between his new experimental base at 
Miami Beach, where he is developing a radical new design for ocean-going ships, 
and his Detroit plant. 

► Navy ordnance is building a home for the supersonic wind tunnel moved from 
a German V-2 research station in Bavaria at its new $15,000,000 laboratory. 
White Oak, Md. 

► Contract Air Carriers Assoc, of Miami, boasting a monthly payroll of $100,000 
and 600 employees, is eyeing New Orleans as a possible refuge from exhorbitant 
fees charged by the Dade County Port Authority. Louisiana legislature recently 
passed an amendment to the state constitution granting 10 year exemption from 
personal property taxes for aircraft hangars and machine shops. T^ie amendment 
will face a referendum in November for final approval. 

► About 40 per cent of the planes entered in the Bendix and Thompson Trophy 
races are Allison powered surplus AAF fighters. Lockheed is backing its test 
pilot Tony LeVier in a souped up P-38 while Larry Bell is footing the bill for 
two entries, a P-63 and P-39. Paul Greene, former Flying Tiger, will By a Ca- 
nadian-built Mosquito. 

► Expreso Aereo Inter- Americano, Cuban line which last month squired PAA's 
holdings in Compania Cubana de Aviacion, recently offered to sell out to Eastern 
Air Lines, but Eddie Rickenbacker rejected the proposal. Expreso holds the Cuban 
contract for all air mail services to Miami, and on the Cuban domestic run from 
Havana to Isle of Pines. 
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Exhaust systems . . . for Jet engines 



You may not need any jet engine 
parts right now, so we remind you that Solar’s pro- 
duction runs the gamut from jet exhaust systems to 
milking machine parts. Not ordinary production, but 
stainless steel fabrication . . .working to the thousandth 
of an inch with that most difficult metal. 

While we are proud of our long-time leadership in 
producing stainless steel manifolds for aircraft, we.are 
a little sorry it has overshadowed 



Solar’s production for the dairy and other industries. 
We’d like you to remember Solar as designers and 
producers of stainless equipment for many industries.* 
Furthermore we’d like to assist you with your stain- 
less steel sub -assembly problems. Solar’s exclusive 
Sol-A-Die process may help you solve stainless pro- 
duction difficulties that have stumped you in the past, 
providing you a new practicability for this longer-last- 
ing metal. Call or write your nearest Solar office today. 


STAINLESS PRODUCTS 
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Joint Munitions Board Weighing 
Plan for Industrial Mobilization 

Donald Nelson enters picture as Truman’s consultant; Military 
favors 'pilot line’ technique as industry shies from war develop- 
ments. 

By WILLIAM KROGER 


Problems of industrial prepared- 
ness, being studied quietly by the 
Army-Navy Munitions Board, have 
been complicated by the injection 
of former War Production Board 
chairman Donald M. Nelson into the 
picture, and tangible recommenda- 
tions may be delayed. 

While his role is not yet either 
official or clearly defined, Nelson 
has been invited by the President 
to confer on stand-by plants. Such 
a conference may lead to one of 
several things: an overall study by 
Nelson on surplus plants; a new co- 
ordinating agency; or merely a con- 
sultative position to Government 
agencies already working on the 
stand-by task. 

t Nelson a Factor — Regardless of 
the final decision on what Nelson 
is to do, any contact with stand-by 
plants will greatly affect present 
thinking on industrial preparedness. 

The plants, if not the backbone 
of the industrial system, are at least 
one of the main vertabrae. 

Although there has been no offi- 
cial decision on what plants to main- 
tain in stand-by, and the scope of 
such maintenance, the year-old rec- 
ommendations of the Air Coordinat- 
ing Committee for ten airframe and 
four engine plants have been gener- 
ally accepted. Consequently, the 
standby problem had been tempor- 
arily pushed aside as ANMB moved 
ahead on studying other complexi- 
ties of industrial preparedness. 

Current thinking toys with what 
— if it ever is proposed as policy — 
undoubtedly will be labelled as a 
gigantic boondoggle. This would be 
the “ideal" set-up from the military 
viewpoint: 

t Parallel production lines — peace- 
time products on one line, “pilot" 
wartime products on the other, a 
very small amount, but sufficient for 


testing, study, and more important, 
to supply “know-how.” 

► Special engineering, purchasing 
and supervisory staffs in major 
prime contracting plants. Key men 
would be the purchasing personnel 
who would study critical items and 
contact possible suppliers. 

► Similar staffs, but on a smaller 
scale, in plants of suppliers and 
sub-contractors. The same system 
would extend all down the line to 
producers of raw materials. 

► An over-all, tightly integrated in- 
dustrial system so well-organized 
and supervised that within 24 hours 
conversion could be made from 
peace to war with a reasonable ex- 
pectation of full war production 
within days. 

How much that “ideal” set-up 
would cost, the planners don't dare 
think. Nor are they too anxious 
to discuss it publicly in view of 
present insistence on government 

possibility of putting it into effect. 



a compromise proposal that is evolv- 
ing takes, roughly, this form: 

► Small purchases of military air- 
craft and components, not for tac- 
tical or strategic preparedness, but, 
merely to keep alive “know-how." 

► Stockpiling of critical materials. 

► Mass production of tools for items, 
although standard in most planes, 
that still are critical. 

> Establishment in a. small way of 
pilot production lines. 

► Thorough breaking down of draw- 
ings of planes into various parts 
and components with a view to es- 
tablishing sources of supplies and 
potential subcontractors. 

For this, ANMB has about $12,- 
000,000 of the Air Forces money and 
an indeterminate amount from 
Navy’s Bureau of Aeronautics. For 
actual aviation purchases during 
fiscal 1947, Army and Navy have 
about $5,000,000. Stockpiling is a 
lesser problem. Congress has al- 
ready authorized expenditure of 
$1,500,000,000 over a five-year pe- 
riod to lay by a store of critical 
materials. 

The entire program — if it could 
be called that in its formative stage 
— is an outgrowth of repeated warn- 
ings from the military that if there 
should be another war, the U. S. 
will be hit first, have no time to 
mobolize its industry over a two or 
three-year period such as was the 
case during the years immediately 
preceding World War II. 



HARD AGROUND: 

In order to train helicopter pilots in art of landing on the deck of a ship 
rolling and pitching at sea, the Navy has developed this land-based rolling 
deck. It duplicates the movement of a landing deck aboard ship and is 
used for training purposes by the Navy’s first helicopter squadron, VX-3. 
( Martin and Kelman photo.) 
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► Preparedness Label — What the 
planners actually are shooting for 
is more correctly labeled “indus- 
trial mobilization." But as a seman- 
tic maneuver they have substituted 
“preparedness” for “mobilization." 
That they have felt it necessary to 
do this spells out better than any- 
thing the real stumbling-block. 

Not just Army Ordnance Depart- 
ment, in addition to AAF and Bu- 
Aer, has had difficulty in getting 
industry to dedicate time, money 
nd men to studying needs of any 
uture war. Industrialists, with a 
memory of pre-World War II days, 


already vision the names of their 
companies in headlines, with the 
words “warmongered” or “mer- 
chants of death" appended. 

As mollification. ANMB is using 
the word preparedness, believing 
that the bulk of the public wants 
the country to be prepared, but that 
few want it mobilized. Still, plans 
are not being received cordially by 
some segments of industry, although 
the trade associations, notably, the 
Aircraft Industries Association, 
Navy Industrial Association, and 
Army Ordnance Association are 
working closely with ANMB. 


Army Moves to Resolve Conflicts 
In Guided Missile Programs 

Aurand encourages separate development agencies on lower 
levels but will seek to coordinate AAF and Ordnance efforts 
on highest levels. 


Closer coordination between Army 
agencies engaged in guided missile 
work, and the further possibility 
that all Army-Navy activity in this 
field will be turned over to a single 
group, is seen as the result of two 
highly significant moves announced 
by Maj. Gen. Henry S. Aurand, 
Army General Staff chief of re- 
search and development. 

AAF and Ordnance officers con- 
cerned with guided missile contracts 
were to begin a series of meetings 
last week with the object of elim- 
inating some of the duplicate order- 
ing that has been creating confusion 
among contractors. This was re- 
vealed by Aurand at a news confer- 
ence called specifically to disavow 
reports of “conflict" between AAF 
and Ordnance on guided missiles. 
(Aviation News, Aug. 5.) 

► Revise directive — Actually, it is 
believed, the AAF-Ordnance meet- 
ings will go far beyond mere con- 
tractual details, and Aurand indi- 
cated as much by stating that the 
report on the meetings may dictate 
a revision in the McNarney letter of 
Oct., 1944, which laid down the 
broad principles under which AAF 
and Ordnance have been pursuing 
guided missile research. 

Admitting that there are a var- 
iety of interpretations of the Mc- 
Narney letter, Aurand insisted there 
was no actual conflict between AAF 
and Ordnance. Under questioning, 
he conceded that the various inter- 
pretations did connote a "conflict of 

As reported previously in Avia- 


tion News, the letter of Lt. Gen. 
Joseph McNarney, then deputy chief 
of staff, reserved to AAF develop- 
ment of missiles which depend upon 
aerodynamic forces, and to Or- 
dnance, development of those de- 
pending upon momentum. Neither 
AAF nor Ordnance have been happy 
within those confines. 

► Aurand’s Ideas — In advance of 
getting the report on the meetings 
which began last week, Aurand de- 
clared he does not think there will 
be any general definition of terms. 
He believes the McNarney letter is 
outmoded, but he is not convinced 
a specific definition of scope would 


British Business 

How British Overseas Air- 
ways Corp. intends to operate 
Tudor transport planes across 
the North Atlantic has been 
stated in London by its chair- 
man, Lord Knollys. The Tudor 
is not an economic plane for the 
service, he said, and the run ac- 
cordingly will be made a deficit. 

“We shall require a subsidy 
on every flight. The bigger the 
share of North Atlantic business 
we win. the bigger the bill which 
the British taxpayer must pay. 
But as a national undertaking 
we are bound to put on the route 
the best British aircraft avail- 
able to help the development of 
the best possible planes. If it 
were a straight commercial un- 
dertaking, the Tudor would not 
be a good proposition.” 


be wise. It might be harmful to “a 
going program," he maintained. 

The second significant move an- 
nounced by Aurand is the recon- 
struction of the Joint Guided 
Missiles Committee within the 
framework of the recently-estab- 
lished Joint Research and Develop- 
ment Board set up by the Secre- 
taries of the War and Navy. JGMC 
functioned during wartime to co- 
ordinate Army-Navy work. Now, 
the committee will, according to 
Aurand, undertake the “relation- 
ship” between the Army and Navy 
on guided missile work. 

Aurand stated that under its di- 
rective from the two Secretaries, 
the Joint Board could merge Army- 
Navy guided missile research. He 
said there is some talk of setting up 
a "task force" to do that job. 

Meanwhile, the Navy, not to be 
outdone by recent AAF publicity on 
its guided missiles, over the week- 
end released a report on Navy ac- 
tivity. It detailed progress that has 
already been reported in Aviation 
News, June 24. 

ATS Will Push Jobs 
For Flying Veterans 

Aeronautical Training Society, 
war-born organization of contract 
flight training 
schools, in its 
first post - war 
meeting at Den- 
ver, Col., turned 
thumbs down 

ing effort in a 
new field of ac- 

voted a post- 
W. R. Kent war program 
that is much in line with its past 

Absent from the ATS sphere will 
be activity on behalf of non-sched- 
uled aviation, a field in which the 
organization, since the end of its 
last contract work in Oct., 1945, 
was more and more effective. Now, 
with four of its members certificated 
carriers (Wiggins, Pioneer, Mon- 
arch, Southwest), ATS will take no 
further position on the non-sched- 
uled issue. 

ATS effort will now be turned on 
(1) jobs for AAF veterans; (2) 
cooperation with other aviation 
groups on problems on general con- 
cern; (3) national defense. ATS 
will continue, however, as it has in 
the past, to be a leader ift liaison 
between the Veterans Administra- 
tion and flight schools on aviation 
training for veterans. 
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Biggest Bomber Flies 


The world's largest landplane, 
the six-engine XB-36 climbed 
smoothly into the air after a take- 
off run of approximately 4,000 ft. 
at Ft. Worth, Tex. recently, circled 
the city and surrounding Texas 
country for a maiden flight of 38 
minutes and then came into land, 
using only 2500 ft. of the 8300 ft. 

Expected to be a mainstay of 
the AAF’s new Strategic Air Com- 

with a 10,000 mile range, capable 
of striking any point in the world 
from the continental United States. 
It carries a bombload of 30 tons, is 
credited with a top speed of more 
than 330 mph. and is powered by 
six Pratt & Whitney Wasp Major 
engines of 3,000 hp. each, which 
turn 19 ft. Curtiss three-blade pro- 
pellers in a pusher installation. 

Developed jointly by Consoli- 
dated-Vultee and the Army Air 
Forces, with assistance of NACA 

nel and structures tests, the giant 
bomber in sheer physical bulk over- 
shadows any plane now flying and 
is exceeded in size only by the 
eight-engine Hughes Hercules fly- 
ing boat which has not yet flown. 


The B-36 has 230 ft. wingspan, 
and its fuselage is 163 ft. long, 
while the single tailfin is 47 ft. high. 
The fuselage is fitted with two 

crew of 15, indicating it will be 
used in high altitude operations. 

Pilots in the initial flight were 
Burl Erickson, San Diego, and Gus 
Green, Ft. Worth, both Convair 
test pilots. 

Twice before the initial takeoff, 
the plane made high speed taxi test 
runs. Then each of the six engines 
was revved up, and it took to the 

Air Force officers have confirmed 
that Consolidated-Vultee has been 
given a large order for additional 
B-36s, and that the “X" will be re- 
moved from the plane's designation 
as soon as it makes additional test 
flights. 

Army Air Force efforts to sur- 
round the first flight in secrecy and 
to ban pictures, were futile. 

The B-36 was too big to hide! 
Accompanying photos are an Avia- 
tion News flight picture, and an 
AAF-released ground picture show- 
ing the heretofore mighty B-29, 
dwarfed alongside the new mon- 


In a move that was as contrary to 
predictions as the decision on non- 
scheduled aviation, ATS ignored 
the question of broadening the 
membership base. Several technical 
schools and aircraft dealers, in 
months past, had unofficially in- 
quired about ATS membership and 
there had been some reason to feel 
that a new membership class would 
come out of the annual meeting. 

William R. Kent, Memphis, Tenn., 
president of Southern Air Services, 
was elected ATS president, a posi- 
tion that has been vacant since the 
resignation last year of Wendell 
Coombs. Kent, a flyer for many 
years, is active in numerous Mem- 
phis businesses in addition to his 
fixed-base operation. 

Maj. C. C. Moseley, Glendale, 
Calif., was elected vice-president, 
and Wayne Weishaar reelected sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

Directors elected are: E. Merritt 
Anderson, Milwaukee; Capt. Max- 
well W. Balfour, Tulsa; Hal S. Darr, 
Chicago; William J. Graham, Pitts- 
burgh; Beverly E. Howard, Orange- 
burg, S. C.; Albert I. Lodwick, 
Lakeland, Fla.; Maj. William F. 
Long, Dallas; Tex Rankin, Tulare, 
Calif.; Rudy Van Devere, Akron; 
Harry White, Palo Alto, Calif., and 
Kent and Moseley. 

Draft Relief Is Seen 
For Air Engineers 

A long campaign by the aircraft 
industry to obtain some relief from 
the affects of the draft on its en- 
gineering and other skilled per- 
sonnel is expected to be rewarded 
to some degree at least this week 
with the issuance by Selective 
Service of orders to its local boards 
establishing procedure for defer- 
ment of engineers. 

Officially, the plan is to give addi- 
tional consideration to non-fathers 
between the ages of 19-29 whose 
services are indispensable to activi- 
ties "essential to national exist- 
ence.” In this category fall work- 
ers in many types of industry, 
including housing, although the 
situation has been particularly 
ciitical in aircraft because of the 
heavy volume of research work be- 
ing undertaken. 

The key group under the new 
plan will be, as always, the local 
board. Advantage of the system, 
however, is that it furnishes ma- 
chinery to enable a high govern- 
ment office to put the weight of its 
influence behind the manufacturer's 
plea for deferment of a worker. 

In the order, four Government 
agencies are given “screening" 


power: Civilian Production Admin- 
istration, Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development, Office of 
Education, and National Housing 
Administration. Pleas for defer- 
ments of aircraft engineers and 
scientists and others working exclu- 


sively on developmental projects, 
will be sent to OSRD for approval. 

If approval is given, OSRD trans- 
mits the request to Selective Serv- 
ice which then sends it to the 
registrant's local board with in- 
structions that “most serious con- 
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Edo Plane: Navy’s latest scout-observation plane, XOSE-1, built by Edo 
Aircraft Cor p. more generally noted as a builder of seaplane floats. 
XOSE-1 is launched by catapult from a ship. 


side-ration” be given to the granting 
of the deferment. From there on, 
it’s up to the local board which, if 
pressed for eligibles, can still re- 
ject the application. 

In the case of production workers 
in aircraft plants, the request for 
deferment will go to CPA, then to 
Selective Service, then back to the 
local .board. 

Navy Adds Two New 
Planes to Air Scouts 

Edo XOSE-1 floatplane and Cur- 
tiss-Wright Seahawk join fleet’s 
air force. 

A new plane of a company new 
to naval airframe production,, and 
the latest version of a plane of a 
long-time producer are the Navy's 
latest additions to its scout-ob- 
servation aircraft. 

Edo Aircraft Corp. for years a 
principal source of floats for Navy 
seaplanes, has built the XOSE-1, 
and a modification the XOSE-2, for 
use from battleships and cruisers, 
while Curtiss-Wright Corp.’s Co- 
lumbus airplane plant has begun 
deliveries on the SC-2 Seahawk, 
a land-based development of the 
earlier SC-1. Edo’s plane is mounted 
on floats, while the Seahawk has 
wheels. 

Curtiss Post-War Job — The Sea- 
hawk is the first post-war plane to 
be turned out on a production 
schedule by Curtiss-Wright airplane 
division. The number of planes 
involved in the order was not dis- 
closed, although some reports have 
pul it at less than a dozen. The 
plane itself is not new, being a 
revised version of the SC-1 and its 
piedecessors which ordinarily are 
floatplanes. 

Major improvements include a 
Wright engine with two-speed su- 


percharger in place of a Wright with 
a conventional single speed turbo- 
supercharger; a seat back of the 
cockpit to enable the plane to do 
rescue work; a Fairchild aerial 
camera; increased firepower by the 
use of rockets installed under the 
wings; new type cabin enclosure, 
hydraulically operated; revised in- 
strument panel. 

The XOSE-1 is an entirely new 
plane and is Edo's first venture into 
construction of a complete naval 
aircraft, although Edo years ago 
built civil-type planes. It is lighter 
and smaller than usual scout-ob- 
servation types. 

► Ranger Eugme — A single-place, 
monoplane, the XOSE-1 is powered 
by a 550 hp. Ranger inverted V 
engine, and has a top speed in ex- 
cess of 200 mph. It climbs at about 
1,500 fpm. Its range is more than 
1,000 miles, despite a load including 
guns, depth bombs, smoke-screen 


ejectors, personnel rescue cells, 
radar search devices, and protective 
armor for the pilot. 

The XOSE-2 is a two-place ver- 
sion of the XOSE-1. 


AVIATION CALENDAR 
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Land Seahawk: Landplane version of the Curtiss Wright-built SC-2 

Seahawk, new scout plane being produced for the Navy. Normally, the 
Seahawk is equipped with floats. With a range of more than 650 miles, 
the plane has a speed of greater than 25 0 mph. A seat in back of the pilot 
enables the plane to be used for rescue. 
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PAA Names Two 
New Vice-Presidents 

Wolfe heads Pacific-Alaska divi- 
sion; Smith, chief of Atlantic sec- 
tor; Leslie to do liaison work. 
Two new vice-presidents have 
been named by Pan-American Air- 
ways. Thomas Wolfe will be v.p. 
in charge of the Pacific-Alaska di- 
vision with headquarters in San 
Francisco. J. H. Smith, Jr., is now 
v.p. in charge of the Atlantic Divi- 
sion with hq. in New York. 

Smith succeeds John Leslie who 
has been transferred to PAA's sys- 
tem executive office to represent 
the line in the Air Transport Asso- 

Traffic Association and to serve as 
liaison with the State department 
and CAB. 

Smith was a State department 
specialist in aviation before joining 
PAA and served as a torpedo 
bomber pilot and air operations of- 
ficer of Task Force 58. 

► Long Career — Wolf was assistant 
to Justin Dart, head of United Rex- 
all Drug Co. He began his aviation 
career 22 years ago as manager of 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce aviation department. He 
was with United Airlines for nine 
years and served as a vice-presi- 
dent of WAL for 10 years. 

Other PAA appointments include 
that of Wilbur W. Lynch as commu- 
nications superintendent of the 
Latin American division, Selby 
Calkins former editor of Western 
Flying and Pacific Coast editor of 
Skyways as public relations man- 
ager for the Pacific-Alaska divi- 
sion and Charles E. McGee, press 
relations manager qf the Atlantic 
Division. Other personnel changes: 
Chicago & Southern — Harvey 
Williams, executive v.p. has re- 
signed. No successor named. 

TACA— Richard S. Mitchell suc- 
ceeds Thomas Hardin as v.p. in 
charge of operations. 

Capital Airlines-PCA — Fred M. 
Glass now acting v.p. in charge of 
traffic and sales in place of J. J. 
O'Donovan on indefinite leave of 
absence. James D. Henry appoint- 
ed acting v.p. for the southern re- 
gion to replace Glass. Guy M. 
Springer, formerly of BranifF, 
named air cargo manager. 

Edo Aircraft — Noel B. McLean, 
formerly of Bendix Aviation Corp., 
appointed executive v.p. 

United Aircraft — Col. Ernest W. 
Dichman, formerly sales manager 
for Chance Vought and Vought 
Sikorsky, is now Dayton representa- 
tive for Pratt & Whitney. Com- 


modore Walton W. Smith, inspector 
of Naval aircraft at Pratt & Whit- 
ney in 1931-32 has joined the firm 
as assistant to the sales manager. 

Fairchild — J. P. Donald Garges 
appointed chief engineer for per- 
sonal planes. Hugh C. Robbins 
named materials department man- 
ager for Fairchild aircraft division. 
Joseph E. Lowes, Jr., director of 
public relations elected chairman 
of national public relations advisory 
committee of AIA. 

Philippine Airlines — H. F. Web- 
ster, formerly assistant chief of 
Naval Air Transport Service, named 
operations manager. 

Aeronca — Charles E. Smith pro- 
moted from regional sales manager 
to assistant general sales manager. 

Dallas — Jean H. DuBuque, for- 
merly public relations director of 
Lear Inc., named director of the 
city’s newly created department of 
aviation. 

Menasco — George C. Lentz, for- 
merly with General Electric, named 
sales engineer for gas turbine en- 
gines and other jet projects. 

Landis to Brazil 

CAB Chairman James M. Landis 
left last week for Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil, to hold conversations with 
Brazilian state officials regarding 
international air agreements be- 
tween Brazil and the U. S. He flew 
commercially, except for the trip 
from Washington to New York, 
which was made in the Board's own 
new DC-3. This was the first time 
a Board member has used the plane. 


Overseas Airlines Add 
Fleet of Army C-54s 

Though not too pleased with the 
arrangement, the three overseas 
airlines were preparing last week 
to accept the offer by the Army Air 
Forces of 42 Douglas C-54Gs on a 
lease basis to offset the shortage of 
overseas equipment caused by 
grounding of the Constellations. 

AAF announced 20 of the planes 
would be leased to Pan American, 
15 to TWA, and 7 to American 
Overseas. Terms of each 18-month 
lease were around $5,000 a month, 
with the airline to do its own con- 
version, estimated at between $75,- 
000 and $100,000 per plane. 

Letters of intent were signed, and 
delivery of the first nine was due 
last week. Virtually all of the planes 
were said to be available at the 
Great Falls, Mont., Army Air Base. 
The three carriers were expected to 
be able to convert about nine of the 
planes every three weeks until the 
entire allotment has been absorbed. 

Meanwhile, the first Constellation 
was expected to be back in service 
over the North Atlantic by Sept. 1. 
However, it probably will be close 
to Christmas before the entire fleet 
is in operation, according to airline 
sources. 

New Air Mail Rate 

President Truman last week 
signed the 5c. Air Mail Bill. The 
new rate is scheduled to take ef- 
fect Oct. 1. 



AIRCRAFT SHOW LAYOUT: 

Floor plans and application forms have been sent out to more than 3,000 
prospective exhibitors for the first National Aircraft Show, industry- 
sponsored exposition, to be held in Cleveland, Nov. 15-24. Exhibit loca- 
tions u>ill be chosen by lot at a drawing in Cleveland, early in September. 
An artist’s sketch of the show layout, in the huge Fisher plant on Cleve- 
land Municipal Airport, shotes the personal plane area near the entrance, 
with other areas designated for helicopters. Army, Navy, Transport, 
planes engine and equipment exhibits, and a central entertainment area. 
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and incorporating twenty years of seaplane and float experience. 
Produced in three models, as a single 
or two-place scout or trainer, with high 
performance built into all three. 


EDO AIRCRAFT CORPORATION, College Point, Long Island, New York 
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Taylorcraft Pushes Expansion 
As ’46 Production Passes 2800 

All metal planes seen replacing fabric models as firm swings into 
new designs; many production shortcuts developed through new 
processes. 

By ALEXANDER McSURELY 


Taylorcraft Aviation Corp., at Al- 
liance, Ohio, is rolling out airplanes 
(2800 in the first six months of 
1946) and expanding plant facilities 
to make more. A visitor gets a mo- 
mentary impression he is visiting a 
warplane factory again during the 
1941-1942 days when building con- 
struction and increasing plane pro- 
duction went hand-in-hand. 

The 2800 figure is hardly a fair 
one, since the plant turned out 350 
complete airplanes during the 
month of July although it shut 
down two complete weeks due to a 
shortage of engines. Best day’s pro- 
duction of airplanes complete with 
engines, in 1946, was 33 airplanes, 
but on a number of days the com- 
pany has turned out as many as 48 
to 51 assembled airframes, wings, 
landing gears and tailgroups, some 
of which could not be completed be- 
cause of lack of engines. 

► Goal of 8,500 Planes— Stocky, vig- 
orous Nash Russ, Taylorcraft presi- 
dent, is shooting for a goal of 8,500 
completed planes in 1946, which 
means he will have to do about 
1,000 a month, in the last five 
months, or an average of about 40 

gines in a steady flow, and with 
virtually all of his construction pro- 
gram under roof, he has a good 
chance of making his goal. Event- 
ually he is aiming for production of 
100 planes a day. 

To do the job, Taylorcraft has 


372,560 sq. ft. of plant space at Al- 
liance, and 125,000 sq. ft. of space in 
a newly acquired Cleveland plant 
which makes 40 different sub-as- 
semblies and components to be fed 
into the final assembly lines at Al- 
liance. The main plant currently is 
employing 1,656 while 432 more 
are working in the Cleveland plant. 

The only Taylorcraft airplane 
now in production is the two-place 
side-by-side Model B12 D, of weld- 
ed steel tube, fabric-covered con- 
struction, powered with a 65 hp. 
Continental engine, and selling for 
$2695, standard, and $2850 in a de 
luxe model. Basically it is the same 
two-place side-by-side B-12 which 
the company sold prewar, but a trip 
through the plant shows a number 
of changes, which have come with 
service experience on the airplane, 
and with growing knowledge of pro- 
duction shortcuts. 

► Beefed-Up Fuselage — The fuselage 
has been beefed up at points where 
experience indicated need for it, 
including extra welded sleeves at 
stabilizer stations, added welded 
gussets at front and rear wing butt 
fittings ; welded reinforcement 
braces added at firewall. One-piece 
welded metal doors are provided, 
along with aluminum corrosion- 
proof fuel tanks. 

Probably the greatest change is 
in the Taylorcraft wing, which is 
now made in three sub-assemblies, 
nose section, center section and rear 


Model 15 'Specs’ 

Revised specifications for the 
Taylorcraft Model 15 four-place 

Franklin 150 hp. six-cylinder en- 
gine, and holding a CAA ap- 
proved type certificate, include: 



section, which are later joined to- 
gether. This design makes possible 
field replacement of a segment of a 
rib, without replacing the whole 
rib. Ribs are stampings from alum- 
minum alloy, and spars are multi- 
laminar wood. Leading edge rivets 
and joints are covered with tape for 
smoother airflow. A safety clip wire 
stitching process is being used as an 
assembly time-saver on the fabric 
wing-covering. 

► Safety Control Wheel— An inter- 
esting refinement is the new Taylor- 
craft-designed, "dish-shaped” safety 
control wheel, designed so that it 
acts as a chest protector-shock ab- 
sorber, for pilot or passenger if he 
gets into trouble, instead of as an 
added hazard. The wheel is sup- 
plied on the standard model BC12D. 

Performance data for the BC12D 
as given by the manufacturer, in- 
cludes: Cruising speed, 95 mph.; 
lop speed 110 mph., landing speed, 
38 mph., takeoff run with full load, 
350 ft.; first minute rate of climb 
600 ft.; maximum range, 500 miles. 

Second production plane in the 
Taylorcraft program, the four-place 
Model 15, has been delayed by nu- 
merous engineering shuffles and 
design changes, and finally by a re- 
cent fire at the Alliance plant which 
destroyed jigs, dies and fixtures 

volume production of the new air- 
plane, together with three two- 
place airplanes belonging to the 
Taylorcraft employees flying club. 
However a pilot production line for 
the Model 15 is again being formed. 



Two-Place and Four-Place: The four-doored four- 
place 150 hp. Taylorcraft Model 15, which recently 
received its NC from CAA, and is soon to be in pro- 


duction at Alliance , and the two-place Taylorcraft 
Model BC12 D, now in production, are shown here. 
Two-placer is at left. 
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Taylorcraft Plant: Aerial view of the Taylorcraft Avi- 
ation Corp. main plant at Alliance, Ohio, shows new 
addition (with light colored roof at left) now being 


completed. Plant has 372,560 sq. ft. of floor space. En- 
gine delivery delays grounded the new planes at 
upper left of field, complete except for engines. 


and the airplane, already NC’d by 
CAA, is due to be in quantity pro- 
duction before the first of the year, 
at an estimated list price of $5,600. 
► Changes in Prototype — Basically 
it is the same four-doored airplane 
which was first exhibited as a 125 
hp. flying prototype at the St. Louis 
NATA meeting in December 1944 
and was described in Aviation 
News Feb. 5, 1945. However since 
that time, there have been some 
changes. It now is powered with a 
150 hp. six-cylinder Franklin en- 
gine, the same model that powers 
two of its four-place competitors 
now in production, the Stinson Voy- 
ager 150 and Bellanca Cruisair Sr. 

Like the two-place BC12D, the 
Model 15 prototype is a fabric- 
covered welded steel tube airplane, 
and the production airplane also 
will be of this type construction. 


However, Taylorcraft, like most 
other lightplane makers, is not go- 
ing to stick with the fabric-cover- 
ing plane construction indefinitely. 
Already under structures tests is a 
new two-place Model 16 personal 
airplane. With 100 hp. Franklin 
4-cy. engine, it is all-metal except 
fabric wing-covering and this too, 
may be changed to metal skin by 
the time the plane goes into pro- 
duction. It is quite possible that the 
new Model 16 may make its first 
bow at the National Air Show in 
Cleveland in November. 

► Favor All-Metal — Bernard Russ, 
the president’s son, and head of 
Taylorcraft production, points out 
that the advantages production- 
wise are so much in favor of all- 
metal construction, that there seems 
little doubt his company will change 
over eventually to that type of 


New Hoppicopter Tested 


Following successful indoor tests 
with a revision of the first Pente- 
cost Hoppicopter, in which, he re- 
ports. the 100 lb. machine lifted 100 

Horace T. Pentecost, of Seattle! 
Wash, has started production on 
three higher-powered flight models 
of the one-man helicopter. (Avia- 
tion News, May 28- June 4, 1945). 

The new model uses a 35 hp. 
Righter engine, similar to those 
used for radio-controlled target- 
planes. instead of the 20 hp. engine 
used in the original Hoppicopter, 
and has 15 ft. rotor diameter, in- 
stead of the 13.5 ft. rotor diameter 
of the earlier model. 

Pentecost, and his firm Hoppi- 
copter, Inc., had modified the orig- 
inal model, first designed to be 
strapped to a flyer’s back. With on- 
ly a slight increase in weight he 
incorporated a tripod landing gear, 
and seat for the user. The original 
Hoppicopter had been planned for 
military use, but for civilian use, 
Pentecost decided that the seat- 
tripod device was more suitable. 


with his new model, Pentecost 
plans to keep his price below $1,000, 
and expects to produce a machine 
which will land or take off in any 
cleared area 20 ft. square, will 
weigh 125 lbs. and carry 250 lbs., 
will have a maximum speed of 90 
mph., will cruise for 200 miles on 
four gallons of gasoline and will 
have a 12,000 ft. maximum ceiling. 

Like the prototype, the new 
model will be operated by a single 
coordinated stick control. He has 
only one instrument on the proto- 
type, a rotor tachometer mounted 
on the landing gear. 

Tests with the first model which 
had only 7 pints fuel capacity, in- 
dicated it could lift as much as 200 
lbs. if full horsepower of the motor 
could have been realized, Pente- 

The inventor, a former Boeing 
Aircraft Co. engineer, sees messen- 
ger service, patrol work and simi- 
lar special services as the first mar- 
ket for his device if further tests 
meet his expectations. 


plane-making, probably through a 
gradual process, continuing its pres- 
ent two-place model indefinitely. 

Although Taylorcraft was among 
the first lightplane builders to mar- 
ket a tricycle-gear lightplane, pre- 
war, the company apparently does 
not plan for any nosewheels on its 
planes in the immediate future. 

Having first priority in the com- 
pany’s immediate future dealer-help 
projects is a free preflight course to 
be offered to anyone interested 
through distributors and dealers. 
As far as we can find out it will be 
the first of its kind. The company 
anticipates that any who enroll will 
offer live prospects for flight train- 
ing and in many cases for plane 
sales. The five-hour course is de- 
signed to answer all the primary 
questions asked by the non-flyer, 
about operating a light plane, and 
will include movies and lectures. 

Besides replanning its tooling for 
cutting down manhours in produc- 
ing the BC12D, a major achieve- 
ment of Taylorcraft has been devel- 
opment of substitute components 
and sub-assemblies, which could be 
fed into the production lines to 
maintain a regular flow despite 
shortages of original materials. For 
example: the company has used 
three different firewalls, one of an 
asbestos-sandwich material, one of 
stainless steel, and another of an- 
other steel alloy. All-metal ailerons 
and all-metal empennages also have 
been used on some planes, during 
the worst stage of fabric shortage. 

Watson Heads Flyers 

Forrest Watson, who operates a 
wheat farm near Thomas, Okla., 
and who uses his lightplane almost 
as much as his automobile, was 
elected president of the National 
Flying Farmers Association, at the 
Stillwater, Okla., convention. W. E. 
Frizell, Lamed, Kan., is vice-presi- 
dent, and Bert A. Hansen, Vernon 
Center, Minn., secretary-treasurer. 
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VHF Lightplane Test 
Proves Successful 

Three flying laboratory planes of 
Bendix Radio division, Bendix 
Aviation Corp., (Aviation News, 
April 22, 1946) have flown more 
than 16,000 miles, thus far, during 
demonstration flights and tests of 
VHF radio transmission from per- 
sonal planes. They have made more 
than 30 demonstration flights from 
airports in 22 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, the company 

The tests of clear transmission 
were made over flat terrain, water, 
rolling country, hills and valleys, 
beyond line-of-sight at altitudes of 
800 to 11,500 ft., in rain, thunder- 
storms, low ceiling, sunshine, and 
at distances from 40 to 135 miles. 

Using Ercoupe, Cessna and Fair- 
child planes, with a small Ve watt 
2 H lb. Bendix VHF transmitter, 
the test pilots transmitted from 
the planes on a test frequency of 
131.5 megacycles, and on the 131.7 
and 131.9 megacycle frequencies as- 
signed to private flyers. Signals 
were usually loud and clear, and 
were found usable even under the 
most severe conditions. 

A demonstration at Sky Ranch 
airport, Denver, showed the su- 
perior qualities of VHF, when trans- 
mission from other lightplanes on 
3105 kilocycles, was marred by at- 
mospheric static and could not be 
“read” when they were 8 to 10 
miles from the tower. Meanwhile 
the Bendix laboratory plane at a 
distance of 50 miles was transmit- 
ting to the tower with a loud and 
clear signal, the company reported. 


Baltimore Pilots Plan 
Volunteer Sky Police 

Members of Baltimore chapter. 
National Aeronautics Association, 
are planning a volunteer policing of 
skies in their area to curtail low and 
reckless flying, in an effort to pre- 
vent public opinion from being 
aroused to a point where regulations 
harmful to all private flying, may be 
demanded. 

The plan calls for maintenance 
of a master-list of the NC-numbers 
of all planes based in the area, with 
the name of the plane-owner and 
the airport at which the plane is 
based. All chapter members, ac- 
cording to the plan, will be asked 
to take the license number of any 
plane they see which is flying too 


low, or stunting or flying reckless- 
ly, and report the violation to the 
keeper of the master list. Local air- 
port and flying school operators 
have pledged their cooperation. 

The offending pilot will receive a 
warning after a first violation, but 
if a second complaint against him 
is reported, steps will be taken to 
prosecute or ground him, or both. 
One Baltimore area operator said 
he had been forced to “washout” 
two students taking instruction un- 
der the GI program recently be- 
cause they persisted in rooftop 
“buzzing," after warning. 


New Interests Buy 
Control of Johnson 

A group of Texas and Middle- 
Western business men has pur- 
chased controlling interest in John- 
son Aircraft, Inc., manufacturers of 
the Rocket personal plane, from R. 
S. Johnson and sons. 

L. D. Thomas, Ft. Worth, who 
was president of Rocket Aircraft 
Sales Corporation, national distrib- 
utors for the Rocket, was elected to 
the same post in the new organiza- 
tion, to be known as the Rocket 
Aircraft Corporation. 

J. Kenneth Marr, of Kansas City, 
Mo., is executive vice-president: 
Moody L. Young, chairman of the 
board, and H. Wallace Sanders, the 
latter two of Fort Worth, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The elder Johnson was the 
founder of the company bearing his 
name, and designed and built the 
Rocket, first personal airplane with 
a tricycle retractable landing gear 
to be licensed. 


$5 Fee Effective 


Beginning Aug. 15, the new 
CAA five-dollar fee for aircraft 
recordations went into effect, on 
all applications with postmarks 
after that date. The charge has 
aroused considerable industry 

higher than fees charged by 


tions. It does not apply to air- 
craft already registered but 

actions from now on. 

A S5 fee is required for regis- 

title, with no recordation of lien. 
To register an aircraft and re- 
cord a lien against it a $10 fee 
is required, while $5 is charged 

ments must be made by money 
order, postal check or cashier's 
check payable to the Treasurer 
of the United States. Currency 
is accepted, but CAA assumes 
no responsibility for loss in the 
mails. Applications for recorda- 
tion and payments should be 
mailed to Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration, Certification and 
Recordation Section A-300, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Mr. Thomas said additional con- 
tracts will be awarded immediately 
for sub-assemblies to speed produc- 
tion of the plane, and that consid- 
eration is being given to certain 
wartime aircraft plants which have 
indicated a desire to contract for 
manufacture of the entire ship. 

An additional 18,000 square feet 
of floor space for the main factory 
building will be provided in an 
addition. 



THALMAN’S HIGH STABLIZER: 

Latest revision of the Salt Lake City-built Thalman Special, known as the 
T-3B, has moved the stabilizer from conventional position , to a spot at top 
of tailfin out of the prop wash which Harry Thalman, designer and builder, 
shown in picture, says gives the plane greater stability and maneuverabil- 
ity. A tricycle-gear 85 hp. Thalman T-4 will go into production next 
spring. The geodetic-construction prototype, has a 40 ft. wingspan, a top 
speed of 155 mph. Thalman claims, and a stalling speed of 40 mph. It was 
first pictured and described in detail in Aviation News, Feb. 25. 
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ELDRED FLOATPLANE: 

Dewey Eldred, Cleveland, O., designer, is shown with his new inverted 
gullw itifj two-place floatplane, which cruises at 85 mph. and has a top 
speed of 125 mph. he reports. 



DUCKLING: 


A two-place pusher amphibian is the first of a line of four lightplanes 
planned by International Aviation Cor p., Cleveland, and its associated com- 
pany, Tucker Aircraft Research Corp., Newcastle, Del. A model of the 
“Duckling” above, has already been testflown, by remote control. 


Glider Record Smashed 
By 76 Mile Flight at Elmira 
Francis B. Compton, Miami, Fla., 
sailplane pilot was credited with 
breaking the national distance-and- 
return record for single-place mo- 
torless craft, last week, at the 13th 
annual national soaring competition 
at Elmira, N. Y. Compton flew his 
plane 76 airline miles to Penn Yan 
and back to Elmira, nearly doubling 
the pre-war official record of 40 
miles set in 1939 by Chester J. 
Decker, Ridgewood, N. J. 

John Robinson, Altadena, Calif., 
defending champion, made a flight 
of 121 miles, landing in Laurys, 
Pa., and attaining an altitude of 
1 1,400 ft. Compton’s flight was the 
second to best the 1939 mark, since 
Maurice L. Waters, Elmira, had 
made a 52-mile roundtrip flight the 
day before Compton flew the 76- 
mUe trip. 

Rozier Heads Coastal 
Aviation at Brunswick 
Coastal Aviation Association, 
Brunswick, Ga., which organized 
last Fall when private fliers and 
amateur air enthusiasts found no 
public flying field available, has 
elected James M. Rozier president 
and Charles Zetterower, secretary. 
Ed Messick, Ned Egbert, Ingram 
Hassel, Harry Smith, Clarence 
Dubs, J. Hunter Hopkins, Jr., 
Charles Ragland and Brantley 
O’Quinn are named to the board of 
trustees. The organization has 
raised $7,500 for construction of a 



Lofting the fuselage of the new experimental all- 
metal two-place Model 16, preparatory to planning 
jigs and fixtures for its production, indicates that 
Taylorcraft is not overlooking the noticeable recent 
trend toward all-metal lightplane production. 


Twenty-five T-hangars being completed at Skyline 
Airport, Dallas, Texas, for personal planes, are being 
assembled from beams, girders and sidewalls taken 
from an aluminum scrap pile at Campe Towze, 
Texas. Material cost is reported under $300 a unit. 
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Flying Dairyman 
Collecting milk from dairy 
farms in his area by plane, Paul 
Hilfiker, operator of the Lib- 
erty, Wis. cheese factory, recent- 
ly made some 30 landings and 

ducers, in two hours, and by 
8:30 a.m. he had completed his 
collections. Hilfiker, a private 
pilot, rented an Aeronca from 
the nearby Watertown, Wis. air- 
port, for the flight. He used but 
one prepared airstrip, his own 
at the factory, making the farm 
landings in adjacent fields and on 
lawns. He admitted that he 
would have saved time and 
money by following his regular 
truck route, but made the flight 
as an experimental demonstra- 
tion of lightplane utility in rural 


new air park in Glynn County, as- 
sisted the city in technical and other 
matters in connection with the 
building of the air park, and pro- 
posed a system for its operational 
functions. 

Ensign Tested 

The two-place all-metal Ensign, 
new personal plane being developed 
by All-American Aircraft, Inc., 
Long Beach, Calif, has just com- 
pleted static wing tests, and is ex- 
pected to complete CAA testing for 
certification in about six weeks, 
company officials made known last 

The first 1946 production model 
will be powered with an 85 hp. en- 
gine. and have fixed tricycle gear. 
A subsequent model using 85 to 
125 hp. with retractable landing 
gear, is being planned. The pro- 
duction line will be started on com- 
pletion of the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration tests. 

Mockler Handles Liaison 

Don Ryan Mockler, Washington, 
D. C„ has been named personal air- 
craft liaison officer for the National 
Air Races. (Aug. 30-Sept. 2 Cleve- 
land) by Ben Franklin, NAR gen- 
eral manager. Among personal 
plane events scheduled is a "fly- 
past” of the various new postwar 

Mockler is the publicity execu- 
tive for the Personal Aircraft 
Council of the Aircraft Industries 
Association, on assignment from 
Hill & Knowlton, public relations 
organization. 


Briefing 


For Private Flying 


PREFERRED POSITION— Persons who come to the National Aircraft 
Shows at Cleveland, Nov. 15-24, to exhibit personal planes or to see them, 
will find that the lightplanes have been assigned the preferred position 
right inside the entrance of the huge Fisher plant which is the show arena. 
As the first postwar show actually sponsored by industry, the November 
event (not to be confused with the Labor Day National Air Races, also at 
Cleveland), promises to have the most complete assortment of personal 
planes and equipment yet gathered at one place since the war. 

WEEKEND FLIGHT— Forty-five years is the average age of owners ol 
23 St. I.ouis-owned Ercoupes, who made a weekend holiday flight to 
Ripon, Wis., and back, recently. All have learned to fly in the past six 
months and for many it was their first long cross-country flight. Flying 
time for the 740-milc round trip was 7 hours. Stops were made enroute 
at Peoria and Rockford, III. The 46 St. Louisans attended opening cere- 
monies for Ripon’s new Jack Gerrie airport, and spent the weekend swim- 
ming, fishing, boating and sightseeing. Of the 23 planes, 21 arc based at 
Parks Metropolitan Airport, E. St. Louis, 111. 

PROPELLER NOISE REDUCTION— Government officials who are urg- 
ing use of smaller diameter propellers with more blades, or wider blades 
to give equivalent area for power absorption on lightplanes, as a noise-re- 
duction factor, are ignoring speed and production cost factors, one propeller 
company spokesman says. Additional blades and a more complicated hub 
would make the small diameter multi-blader cost far more than the simple 
two-bladers. Use of a wide paddle-type blade of small diameter, to reduce 
tip speed, would help the noise factor somewhat, but would cut down 
level flight speed, by a loss in propeller efficiency, he says. As long as man- 
ufacturers continue to base much of their sales argument on the speed of 
the airplane, which is its main advantage over surface transportation, the 
small-diameter paddle-blade propeller won’t be too popular, he predicts. 

FROM GLOBE TO CULVER— Changes of four engineers from Globe 
Aircraft Corp., Ft. Worth, to Culver Aircraft Corp., Wichita, was an- 
nounced last week, in an expansion of the Culver engineering staff. Jack 
Steppe, named assistant general manager of Culver, was formerly chief 
engineer, and later vice-president in charge of production, at Globe. He 
previously had been a project engineer on the P-51 at North American 
Aviation, Inc., Inglewood. Other transfers: John M. Wright, new Culver 
chief engineer, formerly at North American, and more recently assistant 
chief engineer at Globe; Eugene O. Clay, formerly at North American, 
and more recently chief designer at Globe; Walter Davies, formerly at 
Curtiss-Wright, Columbus and Buffalo plants, and more recently chief 
project engineer at Globe. Also added to the Culver engineering staff were 
Morgan Blair, former B-24 navigator, and aerodynamics engineer at 
Wright Field; Donald Thompson, named chief engineering test pilot, for- 

Wright Field, and Charles" Butt, formerly at Glenn L. Martin Co., and 
more recently chief of aircraft design, Wright Field. Culver indicated that 
its expanded research would go in two directions: Toward development of 
additional personal planes of “other” passenger capacity, than the two- 
place Model V, now in production, and toward development of improved 
radio-controlled planes for the Army and Navy. 

DANGERS OF FARM FIELD LANDINGS— In all the current enthusi- 
asm about farm landing strips, and the greater utility of the lightplane for 
the farmer who has one, the hazards of landings and takeoffs from rough, 
too-short fields are likely to be ignored. A recent CAB accident report 
offers a sharp reminder of this fact, in the death of two flyers, Lloyd C. 
Ellingson, 37, commercial pilot, and Paul Liebke, 27, of Menominee, Wis., 
who crashed in a Fairchild PT-19 near Spring Valley, Wis., March 28. 
Ellingson had attempted takeoff downwind and uphill from a short soft 
farmfield. Previously he had discussed field conditions with a witness, 
and decided to takeoff downwind rather than toward a small hill to the 
south. The plane became airborne, dropped to plowed ground, bounced 
over. a fence, and was airborne about 300 ft. across a ravine but failed to 
clear a tree and crashed into the valley below. 

— Alexander McSurely 
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MARTIN "MAULER 


The "Mauler” has all the requirements of greatness — designed and 
built by the Glenn L. Martin Company . . . powered by the 3000- 
horsepower Pratt & Whitney Wasp Major engine . . . equipped with 
the CECO carburetor. Model 100-CPB-7. 

It is the Navy’s newest and most powerful single-seater dive-torpedo- 
bomher. Designed to operate off the new large aircraft carriers of the 
"Midway” type, its speed in level (light is in the "over 350-miles per 
hour class” with a maximum (lying range of over 1700 miles. As a dive 
bomber, it can carry 4,000 pounds of bombs or rockets. As a torpedo 
bomber, it carries one torpedo with additional bombs or rockets. It 
mounts four 20-millimeter cannon. 

CECO is proud of the choice of this carburetor for the "Mauler” 
another first in a long line of CECO firsts in precision aircraft equipment. 

Write on your company letterhead for further information on CECO 
carburetors, fuel pumps and Protck-Plugs. 

CHANDLER-EVANS CORPORATION 

1, CONNECTICUT, U. S. A. 



CARBURETORS 
FUEL PUMPS 
PROTEK-PLUGS 


WEST HARTFORD 
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Navy Exhibits Telemetering 
As Pilotless Testing Technique 

Use of drones in crash maneuvers will provide vital new data, 
view of industrial engineers observing Cherry Point flight con- 
trol show. 

By BLAINE STUBBLEFIELD 


Application of the Army and 
Navy telemetering system of guid- 
ing planes by remote control and 
recording instrument readings 
transmitted by radio from the air- 
craft holds new promise for plane 
manufacturers seeking to gain every 
possible bit of information from 
flight tests without risking the life 
of a pilot. 

Industry engineers witnessing the 
recent Navy demonstration of tele- 
metering at the Cherry Point, N. C-, 
Marine Corps air station told Avia- 
tion News that the Army and Navy 
should fly some of their existing 
planes to the destruction point, con- 
trolling the flight by radio. Much 
could be learned, it was stated, 
by measuring strains, pressures and 
accelerations to the point of in- 
flight breakdowns. 

Increasing airplane speeds de- 
mand more data. Stalls and slow 
handling is and will be done by 
pilots. Radio control gear in later 
tests provides data on critical Mach 
number ranges at maximum ac- 
celerations and extreme altitudes, 
without danger to personneL It 
gives simultaneous observation of 
all instrumentation, and data is re- 
corded at ground station on sensi- 
tive paper for later study. 

Telemetering is vital also to de- 
velopment and use of guided mis- 
siles, to the testing of air foils and 
shapes by free fall rather than in 
wind tunnels, and to the navigation 
of un-manned bombers to targets. 
But the Cherry Point demonstra- 
tions dealt exclusively with testing 
of aircraft. 

Cornell Aeronautical Laboratory 
put on a dive test, using a Curtiss 
SB2-C5 dive bomber, monitored by 
a mobile ground station and by a 
Grumman F6F “chaser” plane. CAL 
is the former Curtiss-Wright Re- 
search Laboratory, donated to 
Cornell. 

The test drone was equipped with 
8 strain gage type accellerometers 
at as many locations, to detect 


forces, stresses, and motions. The 
dive, ordinarily from 30,000 feet, 
was begun low so visitors could 

Bell Aircraft demonstrated ma- 
neuverability by telemetering, us- 
in a Grumman F7F Tigercat, which 
did rolls, reversements, and a low 
drag of the field. It was throttled 
back not to outrun the F6F chaser. 
Bell is developing radio control but 


is not mass-producing equipment. 

Naval Air Experimental Station 
at Philadelphia, which began radio 
control development back in the 
1930s, as well as Bell and Cornell, 
contributed equipment for the dem- 
onstration. Cherry Point, having 
opposite-radial runways equivalent 
to 12,000 feet, and vast field area, 
furnished the site. 

A telemeter test setup consists of 
(1) a truck-mounted station which 
usually handles takeoff and landing 
of the drone, and receives and re- 
cords data from it during entire 
flight; (2) the pilotless drone or ro- 
bot, with radio receiver control 
system, and radio data transmitter 
system; (3) the mother or monitor 
plane, operating on multiple fre- 
quency channels with full control 
transmitter system; (4) a standby 
monitor plane, following the first 
monitor: (5) television set in the 
drone which transmits photos of 
slow-acting instruments, with pic- 
tures recorded in ground station 
and (6) a radar tracking set on the 
ground, which supplements tele- 



For Chairborne Pilots: On roof of truck-born telemeter station, this 

swivel chair cockpit is used to take off and land radio-controlled test 
drones. On cross-shaped instrument panel at left, the six controls in 
horizontal row, left to right, are: change pitch to control r.p.m. of pro- 
peller; switch radio from ground station to chaser plane, which takes over 
when drone is airborne; wheels up or down; trim tabs on elevator; fuel 
tank selector; cage giro for “rate" control system, uncage for "displace- 
ment" control system. On vertical projection of panel: above, radio 
carrier off and on; just underneath, on cylinder, manifold pressure or 
throttle. At right, on chair arm, mounted on vertical cylinder, the control 
stick, which works like stick in drone, rudder being integral with 
ailerons. Next right, two switches control take-off and landing. On the 
square box, two switches selecting AM and FM radio; the black key has 
ten positions by which pilot selects among IS radio frequencies assigned 
to different control functions. Knob at right is rheostat volume control. 
( Navy photo.) 
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Helldiver’s Diary: Apparatus in- 

side this truck records instrument 
readings and other flight data in the 
pilotless Helldiver shown above it 
through a telemetering system. By 
means of this electronic system, all 
the information about the plane's 
performance that would be avail- 
able to a pilot in the cockpit is 
automatically radioed to the ground 
control station. ( Navy photo.) 


meter by recording true velocity, 
altitude, and flight path. 

Strain gages incorporate elastic 
wires whose electrical resistance in- 
creases when they stretch to a thin- 
ner cross-section, reducing current 
flow. Variations and other test de- 
vices are converted to FM radio sig- 
nal, which is picked up and charted 
by the ground receiver. 

Martin to Buy Army 
Airport for $7,500,000 

The Glenn L. Martin Co. will buy 
the Army’s interest in the $7,500,- 
000 airport at the Martin plant at 
Middle River, Md., having notified 
War Assets Administration that it 
intends to exercise its option on the 
field which is now surplus. 

The airport has four runways, 
varying in length from 4,135 to 
7,100 ft. in length, and an admin- 
istration building and six hangars. 
The field originally was built by 
Martin at a cost of about $2,000,000, 
and was used for testing and fly- 
away deliveries. With the war- 
time stepped-up production sched- 
ule, the Army spent about 
$5,500,000 in improving the field. 
Terms under which Martin will take 
over the field have not yet been de- 
termined. 


At one time, the company was 
willing to sell its share of the field 
to the city of Baltimore if it would 
acquire the Army’s interest. When 
the city delayed acceptance, the 
company withdrew the offer and 
now expects to be able to utilize 
fully the entire field and facilities 
when its Models 202 and 303 begin 
coming from the production line. 

Mexicans Produce 
Mountain Transport 

A twin-engined utility transport 
designed especially for operation in 
mountainous areas where short take 
off run and high rate of climb are 
essential has been built by the Na- 
tional Aircraft Factory of Mexico. 

Designated the TTS-5, the plane 
carries four passengers, pilot and 
co-pilot. Seats are removable to 
accomodate two stretchers. 

The plane is constructed of bonded 
plywood covered with a layer of 
doped fabric to give an exceptional- 
ly smooth finish. Power is supplied 
by two 200 hp. Ranger engines turn- 
ing fixed-pitch wood propeller's. 
Other specifications are: 



The “Talleres Nacionales de Cons- 
trucciones Aeronauticas,” the na- 


tional aircraft factory, was organ- 
ized in 1915 and is equipped to build 
complete aircraft including engines. 
In addition to the TTS-5, it is pres- 
ently working on three different 
series of Army primary trainers. 

Production at the factory is handi- 
capped, however, by shortage of 
modem equipment. The propeller 
carving machine, for instance, is 
part of the original equipment, 
while many of the forges are still 
hand-pumped. In addition, most of 
the machines are of German or 
Japanese design which complicates 
replacement of parts. Plans have 
been completed for a modern fac- 
tory north of Mexico City, but this 
depends on future appropriations. 

Boeing Kaydet Picked 
For Chinese Air Force 

Boeing Aircraft Co. has licensed 
the Chinese Government to manu- 
facture the Kaydet, two-place, 
open-cockpit biplane trainer which 
was used for primary training dur- 
ing the war by both the U. S. Army 
and Navy. 

Two Chinese air force officers 
have already gone to the Boeing 
Wichita plant, where the Kaydet 
was manufactured, and will be fol- 
lowed by eight to ten Chinese tech- 
nicians who will undergo a famil- 
iarization course on the manufac- 
turing of the airplane. 

Boeing is turning over to Chinese 
all drawings, blueprints, specifica- 
tions, engineering and manufactur- 
ing charts on the plane. Several 
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flyable PT17s, one version of the 
Kaydet, will be overhauled and 
shipped to China to serve as mod- 
els for the Chinese manufacturing 
program. 

About 10,000 Kaydets were built 
at the Wichita plant. The Chinese 
air force is already familiar with 
the airplane, having been sent some 
for training purposes by the U. S. 
in 1942. It was the thirteenth for- 
eign country to use Boeing trainer. 

Canada Jets Delayed 
By Metal Problems 

Canada's efforts to produce its 
own jet power plant — the first air- 
craft engine that will be designed 
and built in Canada — are being de- 
layed by metallurgical problems, 
and it may be the end of the year 
before components making starts. 

Development is by the Canadian 
subsidiary of the British A. V. Roe 
Ltd., which recently took over the 
Government-owned Turbo-Research 
Ltd. Roe has nearly completed the 
design work on the engine and must 
educate suppliers to manufacture 
the right metals. Also, with excep- 
tion of some license agreements 
with U. S. firms, the Canadian air- 
craft industry hasn’t built engines. 

Meanwhile, Roe has moved the 
machinery of Turbo-Research to 
the Roe plant at Malton, Ont., site 
of the wartime Government Victory 
Aircraft factory, although the ma- 
chines have not yet been set up. 
Roe will share profits of the plant 
with the Government. 

The engine that Roe finally will 
build will be the second of Canadian 
design. The Government had com- 
pleted design work on one unit and 
had started a second when Roe took 
over the contract. 

A. V. Roe also will produce the 
plane to be powered by the Cana- 
dian jet. Other than the fact that 
this plane will be a fighter, no in- 
formation on it has been released. 
The effect on these plans of the loss 
of a Gloster Meteor, being used for 
tests has not been determined. 

The Meteor was sent from Eng- 
land and turned over to the Royal 
Canadian Air Force for testing and 
study at the Edmonton, Alberta, 
experimental base. Late in June, 
while being piloted by Flight Lieu- 
tenant W. M. H. McKenzie to To- 
ronto, it made a forced landing on 
a small lake and was lost. McKenzie 
made his way to civilization after 
27 days, but most recent reports are 
that the aircraft can not be recov- 
ered. 
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Lockheed to Buy All 
RFC BurbankProperty 

Announcement of an expansion 
of Lockheed Aircraft Corp. manu- 
facturing facilities discloses com- 
pany plans to exercise its option to 
purchase all Reconstruction Finance 
Corp.-owned land, buildings, ma- 
chinery and equipment in the im- 
mediate vicinity of Lockheed Air 
Terminal under the terms of an 
agreement with War Assets Ad- 
ministration. 

Robert E. Gross, president, said 
the purchase includes all facilities 
acquired by RFC and leased to 
Lockheed for wartime use. 

Purchase will result in the com- 
plete integration of Lockheed's 
main factory including warehouses, 
factory and office buildings, out- 
door production areas and the Lock- 
heed-owned Air Terminal. This 
factory is producing Constellations 
for foreign and domestic airlines 
and two types of Navy aircraft. 

As partial payment for the facili- 
ties acquired, Lockheed will deed 
the government its factqry B-l at 
the Air Terminal about one mile 
from the main plant. This factory 
is manufacturing P-80 Shooting 
Stars and is scheduled to continue 
there for well over a year. Lock- 
heed will continue to operate the 
factory under lease from the gov- 
ernment with an option to re-pur- 
chase the property. 



PORTABLE EXTINGUISHERS: 
Portable fire extinguisher cart built 
by Walter Kidde & Co., Belleville, 
N. J., for use at airports, contains 
three 15-lb. carbon dio-ride con- 
tainers. 


The transaction involves only 
real property, buildings and land, 
and the aircraft company will re- 
lain title to all machinery, equip- 
ment, furniture and portable tools 
at Factory B-l. The deal will re- 
sult in the establishment of two 
fully integrated manufacturing 
units: one privately owned primari- 
ly engaged in civilian transport 
plane manufacture and the other a 
government-owned plant in produc- 
tion of the latest military fighter. 


Kellett Aircraft Corp. Gets 
Deep Freeze Unit Order 

Kellett Aircraft Corp., North 
Wales, Pa., has signed a contract 
with Victor Products Corp., Hagers- 
town, Mr., for 30,000 deep freeze 
units, with the possibility that Kel- 
lett may be given an additional 
order upon completion of the pres- 
ent commitment. 

Deliveries to Victor are scheduled 
to begin in November of this year. 
This is the third order in the refri- 
geration field that Kellett has ob- 
tained since V-J Day. 

Seattle Branch Office 

Air Associates, Inc., Teterboro, 
N. J., has opened a Seattle branch 
office and warehouse adjacent to 
the Boeing Aircraft plant to serve 
manufacturers and airports in the 
Northwest. This is the third branch 
established in the past year, and 
brings the company's number of 
branches to seven. 

Beech Gets Order 

A large order for spare parts for 
twin-engined Beechcrafts has been 
placed by the Navy with Beech Air- 
craft, Wichita, Kans. The order is 
equivalent in dollar volume to 400 
completed aircraft. 

Deliveries on the order are to 
begin in November and extend 
over a two-year period. The parts 
are for 250 SNB navigational train- 
ers and JRB utility transports which 
the Navy recently acquired from 
the Army. 




STRATOCRUISER BRIDGE: 


Roominess of the pilot’s compartment of the 136,000- 
lb. Boeing transport is illustrated by these drawings. 
The plan view is for a five-man crew. An alternative 
arrangement eliminates the flight engineer's panel and 


the observer's chair and puts the positions of naviga- 
tor, radio operator and engineer closer together for 
easy manipulation of these various flight operations by 
a single individual. 
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SPECIAL AIR SERVICES 

CHARTER NON-SCHEDULED INTRASTATE 

A*************************** 

Non-scheduled Carriers Score 
Panam Rate Slash to San Juan 

Charge certificated line is trying to stifle competition on lucrative 
run; Waterman Steamship Corp. claims PAA using 'monopoly' 
practices. 

By CHARLES L. ADAMS 


► Tariffs Listed — Many of the non- 
scheduled carriers operating be- 
tween New York and San Juan re- 
cently have been attempting to 
stabilize rates on the route. In the 
past, tariffs northbound had varied 
between $99 and $130 and between 
$80 and $117 southbound. 

Other industry developments: 
k Independent Airfreight Association 

well as cargo. 

York, (The 
joined IAA, a 


Non-scheduled carriers operating 
between New York and Puerto Rico 
have accused Pan American Air- 
ways of trying to knock out uncer- 
tificated competition on the heavily- 
traveled route by installing a low- 
price, 45-day roundtrip excursion 
fare to San Juan. The excursion 
rate is $150, compared to PAA’s 
regular roundtrip tariff of $234, or 
$130 one way. 

At least 15 non-scheduled or con- 
tract carriers consider the New 
York-San Juan run their most im- 
portant operation, and numerous 
other lines make occasional trips 
along the route. Pan American has 
been flying three roundtrips daily 
with 55-passenger DC-4s, while the 
non-scheduled operators aggregate 
over 20 one-way flights daily, 
largely with twin-engine equip- 
ment. Eastern Air Lines intends to 
start New York-Miami-San Juan 
service Sept. 7, using DC-4s. 

► PAA Claims Program— In an- 
nouncing the reduced rates, PAA 
declared they constituted another 
step in the carrier's continuing pro- 
gram to broaden the basis of inter- 
national air travel through lowering 

fares. 

Officials of non-scheduled carriers 
point out that the new rate of $150 
is for 3,200 miles of flight (1,600 
miles each way) or an average fare 
per mile of 4.7 cents. 

They compare this with PAA’s 
system-wide average of “around 8 
cents a mile'’; cite the shortage of 
equipment which all overseas car- 
riers are experiencing (especially 
since the Constellation grounding) ; 
and aver that the excursion fare was 
instituted at this time principally 
to put them out of business. 

► Waterman Blast — Waterman 
Steamship Corp. officials have ac- 
cused PAA of resorting to “mono- 
polistic practices" in making the 


fare reduction. Waterman Airlines, 
wholly-owned subsidiary of the 
steamship company, has been of- 
fering DC-4 roundtrip, non-sched- 
uled passenger service New York- 
San Juan for $211, 10 percent 
under PAA’s regular $234 round- 

One Waterman statement said 
"Pan American's move is obviously 
directed against the slight competi- 
tion it has from non-scheduled 
operators who have established and 
maintained their services with their 
own, not public funds. PAA is tak- 
ing advantage of its air mail com- 
pensation.” 

Pan American has been watching 
closely Waterman’s well-advertised 
“non-scheduled air cruises” to San 
Juan and reportedly has been com- 
piling information which might be 
used to show Waterman has been 
operating outside the non-scheduled 


-argo Lines 
r Freight^ Corp.) 


Airlines and National Skyway Freight 
Corp. (The Flying Tigers), 
k Great Lakes Air Lines is advertising 
non-scheduled 23-passenger DC-3 flights 

) Challenger Airlines, Sait Lake City, is 
u?"d ^nteiState* operations * to° Nevada 
points. Additional intrastate schedules 
are also planed shortly. 
r National Skyway Freight Corp. has 
moved Its New York area operations 


r Inc., Ft. Worth, has 

opened a cargo "clearing house" serv- 
ice catering to non-scheduled airfreight 
carriers. Headed by C. A. Lupton, com- 
pany will have affiliates in all principal 



der charter and plans to begin 
service soon. In May and June 
ried y 1.009 passengers 2,068,900 r 
ra' and" $26,739 net" profl" C ° 



NON-SCHED'S CARGO GLIDER: 

Winged Cargo, Inc., Philadelphia, first company licensed to fly glider tows, 
has been using five CG-4As in approved CAA economic practicability 
tests. Flights with the tows have included trips between Newark and 
San Juan, P. R., Pres. Fred P. Dollenb erg of the non-scheduled line pro- 
nounces the experiments a success, and the company plans to ask for 
NCs on all five gliders. Winged Car.go inaugurated service Mar. 11 and 
during May and June flew 211,000 plane miles and 29,000 miles with the 
glider tows. During this period 143,360 lb. of cargo were hauled along 
with 946 passengers. Total revenue was $60,180 with $29,915 operating 
profit. Three DC-3s are on hand and two DC-3s and one DC-4 are on 
order. Vice-president of Winged Cargo is Raymond W. Baldwin, Jr., and 
secretary-treasurer is Carl W. Herdic, Jr. All officers are AAF veterans. 
(Martin & Kelman photo.) 
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MODERN MOVING VAN: 

Furniture and furnishings of a five- 
room Philadelphia home are being 
loaded aboard a U. S. Airlines 
C-47 which flew them to San Fran- 
cisco. The air-freighted furniture 
weighed more than 5,000 lb. and 
included a refrigerator, radio, banjo 
and three canary cages. (Press 
Association photo.) 


i Continental Airlines, Glen- 



' York City, is offering 
special excursions to Saratoga Springs. 

Y '; dl i^ n K racin S season. Round 
trip is $20. Flights will be made in 
chartered 27-passengcr DC-3s under the 
" “ of Meteor Air Transport, 

eers wUI depUms at Ballston 
I five miles 3 from" th<?\rack! 
and Southern Airlines, Inc„ 


poiSs?his k w 


n the U. P S. and P to the C 


Service started Feb. 28, and eight per- 
sons are employed. Officers are R. C. 
Renneker.^ president^ R. P. Weesner, 

►intercontinental * Air Transport Co., 
Miami International Airport, intends to 
place a DC-4 on its New York-San Juan 
run. Present service on the route is con- 
ducted with three DC-3a and two Lock- 
heed Lodestars carrying both passengers 


Henry F. Blackstock, 

secretary-treasurer. 

► Florida Airways, Inc., Orlando, Fla., 
has^ added Daytona Beach to its intra- 
Land, St. Augustine, Leesburg, Ocala, 




V3S 


1 Great Circle Airways, Inc., : 

Building, New Orleans, plans to begin 
:e with six C-47s around 



Hilisgrove . 

r . expects to purchase 
" '.."anTto 

Mexico carrying 
trgo. Service was 


► Slick Airways, San Antonio. 1 
Mar. 4 (when operations bega 


operations ^manager, succeeding E. A. 

j ips d \ 2 s rCS'z 

Moorman, secretary, is now* vice presi- 
dent-secretary: and Edgar Skinner, for- 
meHy^t assistant treasurer, has been 
r A“rli. r iM, Inc.. Seattle, has 
applied to CAB for a certificate author- 
izing transportation of cargo, persons 
and mail between Seattle and Fair- 
banks, Alaska. Company proposes 
"third-class passenger transportation" 
in that all passengers carried would 
be required to use the facilities provided 
in cargo planes. Company has been 
operating the route applied for since 
February and now owns three DC-3s 

operates 13 round trips daily between 
La Guardla Field and upstate points 
with eight twin-engine Cessna UC-78s. 

are” 1 Wi " d < ’ aCh “°' Ten Becch D - 18Cs 
► Arizona Airways, Phoenix, has in- 


► International Air Lines, New^ York 



Transocean Begins Weekly 
C-5 4 Service to Philippines 

Transocean Air Lines, Oakland, 
Cal., subcontractor for United Air 
Lines in Army Air Transport Com- 
mand operations between Cali- 
fornia and Hawaii, has begun 
weekly C-54 flights to Manila un- 
der contract with Philippine Air 
Lines. 

Successor to ONAT Co. (Orvis 
Nelson Air Transport), Transocean 
has asked CAB for a temporary or 
permanent certificate to operate 
non-scheduled in four continents 
and the Pacific Ocean area. Com- 
pany would use C-54's in flights 
which may include all parts of the 
U. S. and overseas points in Alaska, 
Hawaii, the Philippines, China, 
India, Afghanistan, Australia, New 
Zealand, Japan and all Central 
and South American countries. Or- 
vis M. Nelson, president, reports 
three C-54’s are now on hand. 

From Mar. 18 to July 13, ONAT 
and Transocean flew 375 sched- 
uled one-way trips totaling 900.000 
plane miles in Army C-54’s be- 
tween Oakland and Honolulu under 
its subcontract. 

Atlantic Central Crash 

Crash of an Atlantic Central Air- 
lines Lodestar near Lakehurst, 
N. J., recently resulted in the death 
of four persons and injuries to 
two others. Plane was en route 
from Atlantic City to Newark — one 
of Atlantic Central's regularly- 
scheduled intrastate operations. 

Empire Airlines Crash 

Three passengers and the pilot of 
an Empire Airlines twin-engine 
Cessna were injured in a crash near 
Herrick, Pa., recently. A fourth 
passenger was unhurt. Plane was 
en route from La Guardia Field to 
Elmira, N. Y., on one of Empire’s 
intrastate flights. 
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Concept of Regional Carrier 
Advanced by Robinson Airlines 

25 cent CAB mail rate more than adequate for this type opera- 
tion, 1,200,000 passenger mile experience indicates; see ample 
load factors on trunk service. 


1900 Robinson Airlines / 

’800 TRAFFIC CHART 


A unique concept of small, self- 
contained regional airlines, as differ- 
entiated from feederline operators, 
with frequent, closely spaced stops, 
has been advanced by Robinson 
Airlines of New York, intrastate 
carrier which estimates that 95 per- 
cent of its passengers complete their 


feeder lines to operate at a reason- 
ably low airmail rate should not 
prejudice the opportunity of the re- 
gional type of airline to provide 
smaller communities with certifi- 
cated service.” 

► Perfect Safety Record — The New 
York carrier’s interest in this regard 
applicatio 


Nearly 18 months' operating ex- Middle Atlantic case, on which an 
perience and completion of more examiner's report is due in a month, 
than 1,200,000 passenger miles have The line has a perfect safety record 
convinced Robinson that 25 cents for the 1,200,000 passenger miles it 
mail pay per plane mile, which the has flown in almost a year and a 
CAB has hitherto indicated it con- half. It carries traffic from the cen- 
siders a reasonable rate, is more tral New York area, embracing 
than adequate for such a regional Ithaca and the Tri-Cities (Bing- 
airline, a conclusion of interest 


g feeling (Avia- 
tion News, July 22) that CAB will 
not be able to hold the line on the 
anticipated initial rate of 25 cents. 
► Draws Distinction— Pres. C. S. 
Robinson draws sharp distinction 
between feederlines with their fre- 
quent intermediate landings and his 
company’s regional operation, “a 
service to pick up people, mail and 
cargo from several cities in a limited 
area and transport them non-stop 
to their natural terminals." He be- 
lieves that by allowing for a return 
of 8 percent on a capital somewhat 
larger than his company now has 
(but necessary with expanding 
operations) and on the basis of cur- 

enues, it could fly the mail for ap- 
proximately 10 cents a plane mile. 
“Our present expenses are 38.6 cents 
per plane mile and revenues are 
28.6 cents. We realize, however, that 
in operating under a CAB certificate 
expenses undoubtedly will increase 
so that a somewhat higher mail rate 
would be needed. But there is still 
nothing to indicate that 25 cents 
would not be more than ample.” 
“Our experience to date,” Rob- 
inson tells Aviation News, has 
proved our original belief that the 
regional airline is much more effi- 
cient than the feeder. Consequently, 
we believe that the inability of 


and Johnson 
City) to the three corners of the 
State— New York, Buffalo and Al- 

Ithaca, without direct airmail 
service, already is a heavy user of 
airmail, averaging 61.32 pieces 
daily per 1,000 populati 
8.58 to 31.56 pieces for other larger 
cities of the State, a comparison 
cited by Robinson to show that its 
efficiency of operation should enable 





it to provide the area with direct 
airmail service “at a cost well under 
figures held necessary by some of 
i, against the feederlines." 

tobinson's application proposes 
service from Ithaca non-stop to 
New York, Buffalo, Rochester, Syr- 
i-Albany, and Washington. It 



ON NEW YORK AIRWAYS: 

Robin son Airlines’ seven-passenger Beechcraft is shown flying over Long 
Island Sound. Sharp traffic increases have been reported by the carrier 
since the larger craft replaced four-place Cessnas this spring. Three- 
passenger Fairchild 24s originally flew Robinson’s intrastate routes. 
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is willing to serve small cities other 
than Ithaca, but only on a similar 
non-stop basis to major centers. 

► Superior Service — “So far as we 
are concerned,” explains Mr. Rob- 
inson, “the two airports — Ithaca 
and Tri-Cities, which are but 15 
min. apart for us — are really co- 
terminals for our central region. 
An airplane leaving Ithaca for Al- 
bany stops at Tri-Cities in the same 
manner as does a long distance bus 
which makes two stops in a given 
city before starting its run. With 
block-to-block speeds considerably 
faster than those generally sched- 
uled, and with our airplanes oper- 
ated for maximum service to a spe- 
cific area, the resultant transporta- 
tion is superior to that which could 
be provided by either feeder or 
trunk line. 

“A regional line can develop a 
high degree of regularity, reliability 
and speed because after the planes 
are loaded in the selected region 
they may climb through overcast or 
bad weather to a comfortable cruis- 
ing altitude, fly non-stop to their 
destination and descend in a nor- 
mal manner on instruments for 
landings at the terminals. 

“Based on our experience, we feel 
that a feederline type of operation 
cannot accomplish this, since it is 
obligated to make may intermediate 
stops, which would force it either 
to descend repeatedly through the 
overcast into small airports without 
instrument facilities or attempt to 
fly contact at dangerously low alti- 
tude. Contact flight procedure Will 
result in a completion factor of 60 
percent or less, and low altitude fly- 
ing is rough and uncomfortable. 

► Experiments Over — The operator 


feels that its experimental period is 
over: "We applied for a CAB cer- 
' tificate more than a year ago, and 
our purpose since has been to prove 
to ourselves and to the Board the 
soundness of regional operation and 
the traffic potential of our area.” 
In its first month, the company 
had requests for space from only 
148 passengers, a figure that has 
increased steadily to 1,868 in July, 
of whom 1,540 were carried. 

The line used Fairchild F-24’s at 
the outset “to test our theories of 
the regional versus feederline serv- 
ice,” later acquired twin-engine 
Cessnas, and currently is operating 
three new Beechcraft 18-S planes 
with full airline radio equipment 
and two pilots every flight. Fre- 
quent extra sections indicate a need 
for larger planes, and company of- 
ficials are eyeing the Lockheed 

> High Load Factor — “Because of 
the nature of our regional service,” 
Robinson explains, “we do not have 
to send flights out with empty seats 
reserved for towns along the routes. 
We are able to fly with high load 
factors for each round trip. To- 
gether with new and efficient equip- 
ment, this has enabled us to develop 
a regularity and frequency of serv- 
ice which has had a stimulating 
effect on traffic.” 

Actually, he adds, the line is de- 
veloping traffic which did not exist 
in any form. Many business men 
are now making weekly trips to 
New York, Buffalo, or Albany who 
in the past made only a few per 
year. “They consider the 55 min. 
plane trip relaxing and restful com- 
pared to the 8 hr. railroad journey 
formerly required.” 


The Beechcrafts provide 11 ar- 
rivals and departures at Ithaca and 
10 at Tri-Cities, and Robinson fore- 
sees that “the continuance and ex- 
pansion of this passenger air service 
with the addition of mail and ex- 
press will result in a higher level of 
business activity for the central 
New York region.” 

Air Travel Red Tape 
Is Target of IATA 

Regional committees aimed at 

simplifying paper work on in- 
promises easier visas. 

Recommendations by the Provi- 
sional International Civil Aviation 
Organization designed to cut down 
the mass of red tape hampering in- 
ternational air travel are being im- 
plemented by the International Air 
Transport Association. IATA will 
form regional committees of opera- 
tors to attempt to eliminate or sim- 
plify the many documents which 
planes, crews and passengers must 
carry in international flight. 

The committees will try to abol- 
ish consular visas on general declar- 
ations and manifests; to establish 
crew member certificates; and to 
have travel permits and identity 
cards authorized which would re- 
place the complicated passport and 
visa formalities for passengers. 

> Paper Barriers — PICAO officials 
have described the paper barriers 
which have been set up against 
flight by some 50 nations— each 
making its own requirements and 
setting its own forms — as a greater 
obstacle to fast, economical inter- 
national air transport than either 
weather or equipment. 

It is senseless to advertise that by 
patronizing the airlines a New 
Yorker can weekend in Paris if he 
must spend as many days in filling 
out documents and waiting for visas 
as it takes hours to make the flight, 
one official observed. Foreign Sec- 
retary Ernest Bevin of Great Brit- 
ain declared recently that he re- 
garded visas as “an abomination” 
and said he would like to eliminate 
them altogether. He predicted great 
changes soon in British procedure. 

> Delays Cited — Meanwhile, R. E. 
Whitmer, TWA’s cargo sales direc- 
tor, told a St. Louis business men’s 
meeting recently that international 
air cargo is held up by customs pro- 
cedures planned around steamship 
transportation requirements. It is 
necessary, he said, that cargo 
to Europe from the U. S. arrive at 
our eastern ports of embarkation 



AT FEEDER AIRLINES SESSION; 

Feeder Airlines Association members and their speakers were guests of 
Boeing Aircraft Corp. at a luncheon during the recent FAA meeting in 
Washington. Above: Admiral Emory S. Land, president. Air Transport 
Association; Robert B. Kinkead, Boeing Washington representative ; Bow- 
man Otto, FAA president; Clarence Young, CAB member; James M. 
Landis, CAB chairman. 
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at least 24 hours prior to flight de- 
parture, and the flights themselves 
must be completely closed out two 
hours before departure in order to 
afford proper clearance through cus- 
toms and to make certain the nec- 
essary manifests are prepared. 

He declared that at each station 
from which TWA departs in the 
U. S. it must carry from 100 to 300 
copies of the manifest for distribu- 
tion among various foreign stations 
at which the plane will stop. “We 
recently had one flight from Wash- 
ington that had only 200 lbs. of 
cargo on board, but 1,200 copies of 
forms were necessary to accom- 
pany it." 

All American Buys 
5 Lockheed Saturn s 

First purchaser of the new 14- 
passenger Lockheed Saturn is All 
American Aviation, which disclosed 
last week that it had contracted for 
five with options on 20 more. 

Total amount of the contract, 
with parts, will run close to $800,- 
000 since the price of the twin-en- 
gine, high wing planes is around 
$125,000 each. 

Though this is the first order for 
the ship, designed specifically for 
feederline purposes, Lockheed ex- 
pects more. Company officials say 
sale of about 50 is in prospect, and 
the plant has shop orders for 400, 
which will carry production into the 
early part of 1948. 

All American, which expects to 
use the Saturn for passenger serv- 






Signs for Saturns: All American 

Aviation Pres. Robert M. Love 
signs for five Lockheed Saturns as 
Rodgers Donaldson, eastern district 
manager for Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp., watches. Order ran just 
under $S00,000, and All American 
has options for 20 more. 


ice in combination with its exclu- 
sive pickup operation, if CAB 
approves its application, expects to 
get delivery on the five early next 
year. The Saturn made a success- 
ful first flight two months ago. 

The ship has a cruising speed of 
over 200 mph. and top speed of close 
to 250 mph. (Aviation News, Nov. 
27, 1944). In anticipation of its use, 
the carrier last week completed its 
seventh 100-lb pickup at 200 mph. 

All American has made 387,000 
pickups in the eight years it has 
been operating. It now averages 
100,000 pickups a year on the 1,523 
miles it flies four times daily to 
serve 121 cities and towns in New 
York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky and Delaware. 

Estimated direct operating cost 
per mile of the Saturn is 21 cents. 
The plane features several design 
maintenance innovations, among 
them interchangeability of parts, a 
hinged nose, and improved accessi- 
bility of controls. 

NWA Surveys Route 

First survey flight along North- 
west Airlines’ new Great Circle 
route to the Orient — granted in 
CAB’s Pacific decision (Aviation 
News, Aug. 12) — has been com- 
pleted by the carrier. The trip 
was made from Minneapolis to 
Anchorage via Seattle. 

Pogue Gets Clients 

The new law firm of Pogue & 
Neal, Carlton Hotel, Washington, 
has been retained by Empire Air- 
lines, New York, and Bell Aircraft. 


Ship Lines Ask CAB 
To Review Exclusion 

In what may be a final attempt to 
get “satisfaction” from CAB, nine 
American passenger steamship lines 
have petitioned the Board to review 
the over-all effects of excluding 
U. S. surface carriers from partici- 
pation in overseas air transporta- 
tion. 

The petition asks that CAB give 
a clear pronouncement as to the 
position of sea carrier applicants 
under the Civil Aeronautics Act and 
find that American steamship ap- 
plicants seeking overseas certifi- 
cates are under no legal restrictions 
[under Section 408(b)] not imposed 
on other applicants. 

The Board is requested to study 
the effect of permitting foreign 
steamship interests to participate in 
air transport to and from the U. S. 
while denying this right to Amer- 
ican shipping companies. Attention 
is called to the effect such denial 
will have on the continued success- 
ful maintenance and operation of 
the American merchant marine and 
the present and future needs of the 
domestic and foreign commerce of 
the nation, of the postal service and 
of the national defense. 

Tirey L. Ford, chairman of the 
Sea-Air Committee of the National 
Federation of American Shipping, 
declared the petition “places 
squarely before CAB the questions 
of public interest involved in the 
Board’s recent denials of American 
steamship companies’ applications 
for certificates.” 

A public hearing on all points in- 
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ROSE-COLORED GLASSES? 


A recent editorial in AMERICAN AVIATION says: "Steamship companies have been looking at the airplane through 
rose-colored glasses.” 

We suggest that the writer of the editorial, and the interests he favors, see an optometrist at once. It is 
our opinion that they are in need of just plain ordinary glasses . . . good strong ones . . . because the editorial fails 
completely to visualize what is at stake in the matter. What is at stake is American overseas trade and travel. Over- 
seas trade and travel are neither new nor mysterious. It does not require rose-colored glasses to see them. It is the 
age-old struggle for competitive markets by the nations of the world in terms of coal and wheat, refrigerators and 
carburetors, ash trays and tinkertoys. 

It concerns the men riding the planes who arrange and control the movement of these products. It has to do 


The editorial not only misses the main point and the crux 
of the problem, but in our opinion contains many misleading 
and inaccurate statements, to wit . . . 

The Editorial Says: "The well-heeled steamship lobby" 


We Quote: In the "Great Silver Fleet News,” published by 
Eastern Air Lines, the head of that company stated: 
". . - policy laid down years ago has been kept uppermost 
in mind, to increase consistently the opportunities of the 
Eastern Air Line Family by the expenditure of $100, ("Vt ,-. 
year for protecting ottr original routes from being paralleled 

And again: 

Attorneys for Eastern Air Lines on June 18, 1946, filed and 
later withdrew a petition (Docket 730) which charged, 
". . . that PCA’s expenditure for estimates and development 
projects have been substantial and have consisted largely 
of expenditures to secure local support and influence by par- 
ties, favors, junkets, dinners, and other similar means.” 

". . . that PCA has maintained elaborate suites at prominent 
hotels in Washington and New York and has entertained in 
person in said suites in order to secure their support and 
influence. . . 

Attorneys for PCA on June 26, 1946, stated that, ", . . PCA 
does maintain an apartment in Washington and an apartment 
in New York and has done so for many years for . . . needed 
accommodations for PCA personnel." 

. . that PCA did hold open house at the Statler Hotel on 
Sunday, June 9, 1946. It is well-known that almost if not 
all airlines have given and continue to give receptions in 

The Sea-Air Committee challenges the airlines, individually, 
and the Air Transport Association, to make public a detailed 
statement of .their expenditures in connection with their 
Washington activities and lobbies. 

The Editorial Says: "It is still somewhat of a mystery as 
to just why the steamship firms are so anxious to operate 
airplanes." 

We Say: There is no mystery. Airline operators and gov- 
ernment officials alike promise proudly that aviation will 


take away 50% of the first-class passenger steamship 
revenue. To the passenger steamship companies, this cut 
would be an almost paralyzing wallop. They want a chance 
to compete, and to hold their own. 

The Editorial Says: "Air Transportation is in a world of 
its own, with its own concept of operation and its own 
concept of transport." 

We Say: For air transport to seek to arrogate to itself mystic 
or supernatural powers of "know how” is to dismiss all of 
man's accumulated knowledge of transportation since the 
discovery or invention of the wheel or the dugout canoe. 
We submit that transportation is trade and travel, afoot, on 
horseback, on rails, ships, or planes. 

IS air transportation a world of its own? 

Then why did American Airlines, largest domestic air trans- 
port system, launch its overseas operation by purchasing an 
airline established and developed by American Export Lines, 
a steamship company? Why did they hire the personnel of 
this line? Why maintain a steamship man — Mr. Slater — as 
chairman of the board? Transportation a world of its own? 
Then why did Trans-World Airways, second largest domestic 
operator, retain an Admiral of the United States Navy (a 
sea- going operator) in an important post? And why is a 
former head of Alaska Steamship Line numbered among its 
high executive personnel ? 

If air transportation is a "world of its own," how does 
it happen that Pan American has linked itself with 
W. R. Grace? And how about the Air Transport Association, 
trade representative of all 23 domestic and overseas airlines, 
who engaged Rear Admiral Land, a shipping man and 
ex-chairman of the Maritime Commission, as its president 
and operating head? 

T he Editorial Says: "Another over- worked argument is that 
foreign steamship companies hold interests in their respective 
air transport systems, hence the U. S. steamship companies, 
in order to 'hold their own' against their foreign opposites, 
must also enter the air business. It is true that foreign steam- 
ship lines hold airline interests ranging from a small per- 
centage of stock to rather full control. The motivating force 
behind much of this foreign steamship interest in airlines is 
usually one of nationalistic economy." 
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THE SEA-AIR COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF AMERICAN 
SHIPPING, ANSWERS AN ATTACK- ON THE ELIGIBILITY OF AMERICAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANIES TO OPERATE AIRPLANES ALONG THEIR ROUTES. 


with the people who vacation in foreign lands. It has to do with the articles produced by this nation which create 
the salary that pays the grocery bill of the ordinary American citizen. 

We admit it is a miraculous thing that when a piece of transportation equipment, designed in a special way, 
reaches a certain speed it suddenly becomes airborne and flies — but to get so wrapped up in this miracle as to 
forget that the rapid transportation of limited weights is merely one of the many aspects of a closely knit and 
highly inter-related pattern of international trade and travel, seriously raises the question of who is wearing the 
rose-colored glasses. 

We fear that the writer of the editorial is wearing a pair of rose-colored bifocals — with the lower lens 
blacked out! 


We Say: It may be over-worked, but it is still valid. And, 
furthermore, our own Nationalistic Economy has so far been 
denied these sea-air advantages we so freely grant to foreign 
nations and upon which they apparently place much value. 

The Editorial Says: "If the U. S. companies wish to par- 
ticipate in air transportation, there is nothing to stop them 
from purchasing stock in the open market.” 

We Say: Stock ownership is investment. The steamship 
operators want to operate a full transportation business. Pas- 
sive participation is not their way of doing things. 

The Editorial Says: "Steamship companies are basically 
wedded to the sea.” 

We Say: Steamship companies are basically wedded to over- 
seas travel and trade. They have business-promoting facili- 
ties, plants and installations which are not connected with 
ocean or ships. 

The Editorial Says: "The will to do isn't there." 

We Say: Extensive air services operated by steamship com- 
panies, now and in the past, establish that the "will to do” 
is there beyond question. The campaign they are now press- 
ing is further proof that it is still there. 


r, has always, and still does, operate on a port-to- 


The Editorial Says: "Just ponder a single new route hear- 
ing involving both legitimate airline companies and steam- 
ship companies . . . what possible choice could there be in 
reaching a decision?" 

We Suggest: That the editors ponder two recent decisions, 
one involving the Waterman Steamship Corporation and the 
other the Matson Navigation Company. Both steamship com- 
panies actually own the necessary overseas aircraft, have a 
fully trained and skilled operating staff, air and ground, and 
have flown the routes in question. Both are ready, willing 
and able to begin immediately the service which the public 
desperately needs. However, the routes were awarded to air- 
lines who will be unable to commence operations for a long 


The Editorial Says: "The steamship companies have vast 


We Say: The steamship companies have operating capital 
but— compared to many airlines — they are juniors in the 
financial world. What passenger steamship line would at- 
tempt to float an 80 million dollar financing program (as an 
airline recently did?). 


The Editorial Says: "We can't blame the steamship gang 
for becoming unduly enthused over this new-found toy called 
the airplane.” 

We Say: The steamship companies are not concerned with 
the "new found toy” aspects of aviatiqn since they can hark 
back to the days of the American clippers when Fulton’s 
first steamship was so labelled. The "new-found toy" psy- 
chology bespeaks a sophomoric attitude, and the steamship 
lines, and their foreign competitors, are all post-gradulates 
of the hard school of overseas trade. To them, the airplane is 
an important new tool in their business of overseas trade. 

The Editorial Says: "Steamship men inevitably must have 
a port-to-port approach to transportation." 

We Say: Shipping companies don't operate on a port-to-port 
approach. They think and function in terms of great interior 
trade areas. They have large inland organizations to handle 
and develop this business. However, Pan American, over- 
seas airline pioneer and biggest and most experienced over- 


The Editorial Says: "The main point at issue is not the 
prohibition against the use of airplanes by steamship com- 
panies, per se, but the major policy and principle that the 
major air trunk routes of the world will be operated by 
experienced air transport companies." 

We Say: The main point at issue is overseas trade and a 
policy on transportation which will best serve our economic 
and national interests. Selection of air transport companies 
for the major trunk routes smacks of monopoly and will not 
give us the completely interwoven transportation establish- 
ment we need to protect our national ideals and interests. 

In Conclusion: We believe that steamship lines should be 
equally as eligible to operate airlines as any other transport 
companies. We believe that petitions to the CAB for au- 
thority to add such a service should get a "YES" answer. 
The foregoing statements present the problem, as we see 
it . . . and our glasses are neither half-blacked-out nor rose- 
colored. 
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solved in the sea-air controversy is 
asked by the petitioners who also 
seek to present evidence, briefs and 
oral argument in support of their 
case. Interested government agen- 
cies, including the Maritime Com- 
mission, the Department of State, 
the War, Navy, Post Office and 
Commerce Departments would be 
invited to express their views, it 

Companies petitioning CAB are 
American President Lines, Ameri- 
can South African Line, Atlantic, 
Gulf and West Indies Steamship 
Lines, Grace Line, Matson Naviga- 
tion Co., Moore-McCormack Lines, 
Oceanic Steamship Co., Seas Ship- 
ping Co. and U. S. Lines Co. 

Urge Adding Pilot 
Hour Rules to CAR 

CAB examiner recommends air- 
line duty time be incorporated 
after investigation. 

Maximum on-duty time for pilots, 
currently set by the airlines, would 
be incorporated into the Civil Air 
Regulations if CAB adopts recom- 
mendations by Safety Examiner 
Merrill Armour. 



DISCUSS FEEDER PROGRAM: 

Brig. Gen. James A. Mollison, dep- 
uty administrator for Aircraft, War 
Assets Administration, and Joseph 
J. Michener, executive director, 
Feeder Airlines Association, discuss 
disposal of surplus plane types of 
interest to the Feeder group, at the 
recent Washington FAA meeting. 
( Ankers Photo ) 


His report, issued after a Board 
investigation of the relationship be- 
tween hours of duty and air carrier 
safety, suggests extensive revision 
in CAR Parts 41 and 61, the former 
dealing with overseas and the latter 
with domestic operations. 

► Favors 12-Hour Stretch — Armour 
favored a 12-hr. on-duty time limit 
for pilots — with a continuous 16-hr. 
stint permissible only under spe- 
cial circumstances approved by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administrator. 
The airlines have opposed federal 
controls, asserting their voluntary 
practice of limiting on-duty time to 
16-hr. is adequate protection against 
fatigue. 

Elimination of the provision in 
Section 41.3041 which permits a 
pilot in overseas operations to be 
at the controls for twelve instead of 
eight hours when two pilots and an 
additional flight crew member are 
aboard was also recommended by 
Armour. 

He declared that it has not been 
established that additional crew 
members such as navigators, engi- 
neers or radio operators can extend 
significantly the time a pilot may 
fly with safety. The degree to 
which these additional non-pilot 
crew members can relieve the pilots 
of duties and responsibilities has 
not yet been shown sufficiently. 
Armour declared. 

> ALPA Opposition — The Air Trans- 
port Association had favored incor- 
porating the 12-hr. overseas opera- 
tions rule of Section 41.3041 in Part 


61 to make it apply to domestic 
flights. The Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation opposed the provision even 
in overseas operations, declaring the 
pilots should not be scheduled for 
twelve hours flight time unless the 
third flight crew member is another 
qualified first pilot. 

Raising the 1,000-hr. annual flight 
time limitation for pilots to 1,200 
hr. was also favored by the examin- 
ner, who said the record had estab- 
lished that pilots have flown regu- 
larly for 100 hr. a month without 
noticeable increase in fatigue or 
decrease in safety. He noted that 
the upward revision could be made 
effective only for overseas opera- 
tions under Part 41 since an 85-hr. 
monthly maximum has been fixed 
by the National Labor Board in 
domestic operations. NLB’s order 
has precedence over any changes in 
Part 61. 

Armour declared there was no 
evidence showing a necessity for 
reduction of the present 8-hr. flight 
time limitation to seven hours in 
larger and faster equipment as re- 
quested by ALPA. He said there 
had been no finding that heavier, 
speedier planes caused more fatigue 
than lighter, slower craft but that 
the reverse could be true through 
reduction of noise and vibration and 
better cockpit design of newer 
models. 

The examiner noted particularly 
that the number of landings consti- 
tutes a vital factor in increasing 
pilot fatigue, especially under in- 
strument conditions. Consequently, 
he recommended that the number 
of landings be considered in fixing 
flight time limitations for the flyers 
in question. 


Bonus Flights 

Bonuses for fast work in the 
form of courtesy flights over 
Farmingdale, Long Island, N. Y., 
have been offered by Ralph S. 
Damon, president of American 
Airlines, to 3,100 Republic Avia- 
tion Corp. workers who are re- 
converting Army C-54’s into 
DC-4’s. 

Damon told Alfred Marchev, 
president of Republic, that the 
24 C-54’s still to be converted 
represent some 75,000,000 pas- 
senger miles a month and that 
the flights will be given if the 
reconversion project is com- 
pleted by midnight, Aug. 31. For 
each day the reconversion job 
remains incomplete after the 
Aug. 31 deadline 100 of the 
flight invitations will be with- 
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BO AC Plans Tudor 
Flights Next Year 

British Overseas Airways Corp. 
intends to start flights between 
Great Britain and Canada early nex 
year with Tudor l’s, according t 
Lord Knollys, BOAC chairman. Th 
planes will carry 12 sleeping pas- 
sengers or 16-18 seated passengers 
on trans-Atlantic flights. 

Early this month BOAC increased 
its London-India landplane flights 
from three to five weekly; reintro- 
duced a 10 percent roundtrip dis- 
count on all services; and reduced 
fares from London to African a 
Turkish points. 

Other new air services recently 
announced: 
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* here's a 
real buy 



NOORDUYN 
NORSEMAN UC-54 



ACT NOW 


Contact M. G. BRITT 

CAPITOL AIR SERVICE 

1222-22nd St. N.W. Washington 7. D.C. 
Tel.: National 3300 




McDONNELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION of St. Louis 

HAS POSITIONS AVAILABLE FOR STRESS ANALYSTS TO 
WORK ON ADVANCED DESIGN PILOTED AND PILOTLESS 
AIRCRAFT OF TRANSONIC AND SUPERSONIC SPEEDS. THREE 
YEARS' EXPERIENCE AS STRESS ANALYST DESIRABLE. WRITE 

McDONNELL AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Lambert-St. Louis Municipal Airport 

BOX 516 ST. LOUIS 21, MISSOURI 
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SAVE TIME— SAVE MONEY! 
BUY FROM ONLY ONE FIRM 
INSTEAD OF HUNDREDS! 


* ALL PARTS CARRIED IN STOCK. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. CHECK THIS 
PARTIAL LIST- WRITE FOR COMPLETE LIST! 


ADAPTERS . BEARINGS . BOXES ( JUNCTION) . BUSHINGS 
BULBS . CABLE . CLAMPS . CANVAS . CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
CUPS . CONDUIT . CONDUIT ASSEMBLIES . CONNECTORS 
COUPLINGS . COVERS (BOX) . CROSS . DUCT ( HEATER ) 
DUCT (DE-ICER) . ELBOWS . FASTENERS . FERRULES 
FITTINGS . FUSES . GAUGES . HINGES . HOSE (RUBBER) 
JUMPERS . LAMPS . LIGHTS . NIPPLES . NUTS (BOOTS, 
ELASTIC, PEM) . PINS(COTTER) . PLUGS . PUMPS 

REDUCERS . RELAYS . RIVETS (EXPLOSIVE. PLAIN ) 

R1VNUTS . RECEPTACLES . SCREWS . SLEEVES 

SHEET (RUBBER) . SOCKETS . SPACERS . STRAPS 
SWITCHES . SWIVELS . TEES . TERMINALS 

THERMOCOUPLES . THIMBLES . TURNBUCKLES . UNIONS 
VALVES . WASHERS . WHEELS (CONTROL) , WIRE . ZIPPERS 


WRITE ON YOUR COMPANY LETTERHEAD 
FOR STOCK LIST, QUANTITY USERS ONLY! 


THE COMMERCIAL SURPLUS SALES CO. 

2401 FREDERICK AVE. • BALTIMORE 2 3, MD. 
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Neglecting the Export Field 

T he flourishing activity of British Govern- 
ment and private officials in Latin America in 
behalf of their aircraft industry has been well 
publicized. It is typical of British zeal elsewhere, 
and should be taken to heart in this country. 

But a new foreign service report from Buenos 
Aires to the Aircraft Section of the Commerce 
Department’s Office of International Trade turns 
the spotlight suddenly on another country. There 
have arrived by shipboard in Argentina a mission 
of six shiny, new French-built planes, under the 
direction of Andre Bourges, a government official. 
The fleet will tour all Latin America. Its next des- 
tination is Chile where, incidentally, an airline 
which has given up hope of obtaining American 
equipment still seeks transports. 

The French ships include a Stampe 2-seater 
monoplane trainer; a Morane 500, a 2-seater; a 
Nord 1100, a 4-seater; and three twin-engined 
transports of six, eight, and 10-passenger capacity. 

The signs increase that the U. S. aircraft in- 
dustry, and the Department of State, are in for an 
unhappy awakening. Because the Latin Amer- 
icans are being told confidently, as they inspect this 
touring trade show, that the French aircraft in- 
dustry — mainly nationalized — has recovered suffi- 
ciently to permit immediate export of most of these 
six types. The French apparently mean business. 
The British Miles aircraft firm is negotiating for a 
new plant in Argentina. 

But the British and French are not alone. Other 
recent reports to the Aircraft Section indicate simi- 
lar stirrings by aviation manufacturers in Sweden, 
Spain, and Belgium, for example. Following its 
recent trade pact with Argentina, Russia is reported 
to have initiated efforts to sell some of its surplus 
Zagi transports there. This is the Russian version 
of our own Douglas. 

South Americans, and other foreigners as well, 
protest that the U. S. aircraft models they want are 
unobtainable because of red tape or lack of interest 
on the part of our Government or manufacturers, 
or both. Other protests concern our high prices, or 
that we do not offer the kind of planes they need. 

A few U. S. firms are showing gratifying appre- 
ciation of the potentiality of the foreign market, 
but their number is small. The Export Division of 
the Aircraft Industries Association should be given 


its head and the State Department’s rather snooty 
attitude toward the extent of its “proper” participa- 
tion in foreign trade development needs a realistic 
overhauling. 

The aircraft manufacturers have not done a 
fraction of the job of our airlines in girding the 
world with U. S. aviation. There are many legit- 
imate reasons, of course, tied up with war limita- 
tions, but the war is over and the rest of the world 
needs aircraft. We believe we have the world’s 
best planes. Certainly, we have the greatest pro- 
duction capacity. What are we waiting for? France, 
England, Russia? 


Capitalizing on Miami’s Blindness 

T he Contract Air Carriers Association of 
Miami, which boasts a monthly payroll of 
$100,000 and 600 employees, is eyeing New Orleans 
as a refuge from exorbitant fees charged by the 
Dade County Port Authority. A recent editorial in 
the News (July 29) detailed that body’s persistent 
policy of discouraging all independent aviation 
enterprise in the Miami area. 

In refreshing contrast to Miami conditions, the 
Louisiana legislature recently passed an amend- 
ment to its state constitution granting a 10-year 
exemption from personal property taxes for air- 
craft hangars and machine shops. The amendment 
will face a referendum in November for final ap- 
proval. New Orleans and Louisiana are capitalizing 
on Miami’s striking lack of foresight. 


Orville Wright 

O rville Wright, the first man to fly a powered 
heavier-than-air craft, is 75 years old today, 
Aug. 19. It has been nearly 43 years since he 
crouched on the lower wing of the flimsy 12-hp. bi- 
plane at Kitty Hawk, N.C. and made the 120-ft. flight 
which signaled the birth of the aircraft industry. 
Still a brilliant aeronautical scientist, who has kept 
fully aware of the great advances of aeronautics in 
the intervening years, Mr. Wright spends most of 
his time in his Dayton, Ohio, laboratory and home. 
Aviation News, as a voice of all branches of the 
aviation industry, conveys its best wishes to Or- 
ville Wright on his birthday. 
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more "Little Known Facts"— accom- 
panied with proof, mind you!— and we 
use them in the Perch, he will then be 
promoted to Senior Perch Pilot! 

Now here's one from Russ Brinkley. 
Kansas City, Mo., who becomes a Perch 

"An airplane engine carburetor man- 
es ice faster than an electric 


Dont allow any more 

BROKEN FINj ON CYLINDERS 
THAN ARE ALLOWED 
ENGINE *5PEC5* 



IF YOU DO, YOU'LL DEVELOP 

a hot Spot on the cylinder 
WALL WITH ALL IT5 



-HAZARDS, INCLUDING 
WASTAGE AND IMPROPER 
USE OF THAT oovJ 6RfUL 






PRECISION PRODUCTS 
AND 

ENGINEERED SYSTEMS 
FOR AIRCRAFT 


fceeping tabs on a red-hot hurricane best describes the activities of these G-E 
engineers. They’re checking an instrument panel in the pressurized chamber of 
a B-29, G.E’s Flying Laboratory. The instruments are connected to various 
parts of a gas turbine, the TG-180, which has been installed in a bomb bay of 
the giant plane. In this manner, accurate records can be kept of actual flight 
performance of this G-E development, and adjustments made without danger 
to personnel. 

Center of this development work is the G-E Flight-test Division which was 
recently dedicated at Schenectady. Besides the big hangar, there are offices 
for engineers, a workshop where parts are made, and space for development 
work on all types of airborne equipment. Here, work begun under the impetus 
of war years has not slackened on equipment useful in commercial aviation. 
Here, too, problems connected with new planes of all types can be studied 
and equipment flight tested. Remember, General Electric is working on electric 
power systems (a-c and d-c), aircraft instruments, gas turbines, and many other 
devices. Perhaps we have the answers to your electrical problems. Our engineers 
will be glad to discuss them with you. Apparatus Dept., General Electric 
Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


GENERAL 



ELECTRIC 



